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MY NATIVE LAND. 


Her vine-clad hills and sunny skies, 
Let fair Italia boast ; 

Let Albion's mariner with joy 
Gaze on her chalky coast. 

Let Gallia’s sons, with Gallic pride, 
Of queenly Paris vaunt ; 

And proud Hispania’s haughty baids, 
Their boastful legends chaunt. 


My theme is still my native land ; 
On her my song shal! dwell : 
And O! that I in worthy strains, 

Her excellence might tell. 


What though her rude and rocky steeps, 
No ruined castles crown ; 

What though above her giant trees 
No feudal turrets frown ; 


Her mansions are the seats of peace ; 
Her towers are learning’s halls : 

The temples of the hving God— 
These be her feudal walls. 


Let Europe pomt, with blood-stained hand, 
To fields of streaming gore ; 

And boast her deadly combats, waged 
On every sea and shore. 


The sacred soil of Bunker Hill, 
And Lexington, is red,— 

Not with the blood ambition spills, 
But that for freedom shed. 


In vain the lists of noble names— 
Proud warriors,—are unfurled ; 

Our hero far out-shines them all, 
The hero of the world! 


While lives the fame of WastineTon, 
Her name shall ne’er be dim ;— 

Columbia's name, that gave him birth, 
That owed her birth to him. 


Yes! wheresoe’er my feet may roam, 
Whatever realms | see, 

No land I find like childhood’s home : 
My native land for me! 


TREES. 

Like the latest left of the battle-spears, 
In their ancient strength they stand ; 
And they tell us still of “the sylvan years 

When the forests filled the land ; 
Ere ever a hunter tracked the wood, 
Or mariner plough’d the seas, 
But the isles were green in the solitude 
Of their old primeval Trees. 


They have survived the Druid’s faith, 
And the Roman eagle’s fall, 
And the thrilling blast of the bugle’ s breath 
From the Norman’s knighty hall ; 
But the sun shines bright, and the showers descend, 
And the wild bird's home is made, 
Where the ancient giants still extend 
The green of their summer shade. 


We have seen our early winters han 
Their pearls on each leafless bou eh, 
Aud greeted the buds of the w skier Spring 
With a joy we know not now ; 
For Life hath its winters cold and hoar, 
But their frosts can form no gem ; 
And the Spring may breathe on our hearts no more, 
But it still returns to them, 


They are waving o’er our hamlet roofs, 
They are bending o'er our dead, 

And the odours breathed from his native groves, 
On the exile’s heart they shed ; 

Like him who gazed on his country’s palm, 
By the palace-circled Seine, 

Till the Pagod rose in the wanderer’s dream, 
And the Ganges rolled again. 


How sweet in our childhood’s ear they spoke, 
For we knew their voices well, 
When far in our western hills they woke, 


Of the coming Spring to tell ; 


W.M.C. 


| But now they send us a sadder sound, 
i] On the winds of Autumn eves, 

For it murmurs of wisdom more profound, 
But it tells of withered leaves. 


O, such were the Dryad tones that rose 
in the Grecian woods of old, 

And the voice from the Indian wilderness, 
That the conqueror’s fate foretold ; 

For many a minstrel’s dream had birth 
In the sounds of leaf and breeze, 

And the early oracles of earth 
Were the old complaining Trees ! 


THE FALL OF MURRAY. 
OR, THE BRIDE OF BOTHWELHAUGH. 
PART Il. 
I gazed upo n him where he lay, 
And watched his spirit ebb away : 
i| Though pierced like pard by hunter’s steel, 
i} He felt not half that now I feel. 
1) I searched, but vainly searched, to find 
The workings of a wounded mind ; 
| Fach feature of that sullen corse 
Betrayed his rage but no remorse. 
1} Oh, what had vengeance given to trace 


Frances Brown. 


Despair upon his dying face.— Byron. 

| The severity of winter bad already begun to relax, although the season of its 
endurance had not yet passed away ; for, as it not unfrequently happens, the un- 

| wonted rigor, which had characterized the iast months of 1568, was succeeded 
by a scarcely less unusual mildness in the commencement of the following year. 

‘The air was mild, and for the most part southerly, and the continuance of soft 
jand inisty weather had clothed the meadows with a premature and transitory 
verdure. The young grass pushed forth its tender blades from the mound, 
‘which covered all that earth might claim of the hapless wife of Hamilton, the 
small birds chirped above her silent home, and in the vales, which she had glad- 
dened by her presence, it seemed as though her gentle virtues were forgotten, 
almost before her limbs had perished in their uatimely sepulchre. One heart, 
however, there still beat, that never would forget—one heart that would have 
deemed forgetfulness the deepest curse it could be made to feel, although the 
igift of memory was but the source of unavailing sorrow and despair! Expe- 
‘rience has fully shown, that to no frame of :minds is grief more poignantly acute, 
than to such as, having been fashioned by nature in a stern and rugged mould, 

averse to sympathy, and hardly susceptible of any tender emotion, have, by 
‘some fortuitous circumstance, and in some unguarded hour, been surrendered to 
the dominion of one master passion, which ston worked in time an entire revul- 
sion of their feelings, and changed the very aim of their existence. Such had 
‘been the fate of Bothwelhaugh ; restless, fierce, and ambitious, as he has been 
pictured i in his unbridled youth, accustomed to speak and think of women with 
‘licence and contempt, he had been affected by the sweetness and pure love of 
his young bride to a degree, which souls like his alone are able to conceive, and 
when deprived of her, in a manner so fearfully horrible, and with details so ag- 
grav ating, the effects produced on his demeanor were proportioned only to the 
jevent which gave them birth. 

No sudden burst of violence, no fierce display of temper, such as, in his days 
of unrestrained indulgence, he had been wont to shew at the loss of a favorite 
falcon, or a faithful hound, followed upon this his first true cause for sorrow. 

Not a tear moistened his burning eyeball, not a sob relieved the choaking of his 
‘throat, as he followed his first and only love to her eternal home ; a heavy stu- 
(por was upon him ; he moved, spoke, and acted as if by instinct, rather than by 
volition, and there were those who deemed that his brain had received a shock 
‘that would paralyse its faculties forever, and that the high-souled and sagacious 
‘Hamilton was henceforth to be rated asa moody, moping idiot. Not long, how- 
‘ever, did this unusual temper continue ; for searcely had he seen the last re- 
suains of the only being he had ever loved couunitted to earth, ere, to the eye of 
a superficial observer, he appeared solely occupied in the management of his 
departure from the patrimony of his immemorial ancestors ;—few, indeed, and 
\wrief were his preparations,—a charger of matchless strength and symmetry, 
was easily provided on that warlike frontier, to supply the place of that which 
shad borne him on his fatal journey,—his arms were carefully inspected, the rust 
| wiped from his two-handed blade, and the powder freshened in his clumsy but 
effective fire-arms ; and lastly, a dozen of the hardiest riders of the border side 
‘had preferred the fortunes of their natural chief, although his star was overcast, 
to the usurped dominion of him, who, by the haughty Regent’s favor, possessed 
the confiscated demesnes of a better and a braver man. Mounted on horses 
famed for their hardiness and speed, and trained to all the varied purposes of 
war,—their bright and soldier-like accoutrements contrasting strangely with the 
wild expression of their features, their untrimmed beards, and shaggy locks,—~ 
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the small band, as they leaned on their long lances, or secured their slight equip- 
ments, around the solitary tower, in which their leader had passed the melan- 
choly hours of his sojourn, presented a picture of singular romance and beauty. 
Horses neighed and stamped in the echoing court-yard, armor clashed, and spurs 
jingled, and louder than all were heard the eager and excited voices of the un- 
tamed borderers ; but every sound was hushed as their stern chief came forth, 
surveyed the harness of every trooper, and the caparison of every steed in si- 
lence, threw himself upon his horse, and wheeled his handful of men at a hard 
trot upon the road towards the Scottish capital. Hardly a mile of their route 
had been passed, and the troop was diving into the very glen which had wit- 
nessed the downfall of Hamilton’s sole earthly hope, when the vidette fell 
hastily back with notice of the approach of horsemen. Hurrying forward, they 


now to be dreaded by his foes, or hailed by his firm adherents. Little, however, 
did they know the man whom they presumed to stigmatise as a recreant, or a 
coward ; and still less could they conceive the change, which had been brought 
about by a single event in his formerly rash and unthinking temper. Once, not 
an instant would have clapsed between the commission of the crime and its 
punishment ;—once, he would have rushed upon a thousand perils to confront 
the man who wronged him, and would have set his life at nought in avenging his 
tarnished honor. Now, on the contrary, his bold and open hardihood was ex- 
changed for a keen and subtle cunning ; now he hoarded, with a miser’s care, 
that life which he had set upon a cast a thousand times ; not that he loved his 
life, but that he had devoted it to the attainment of one object, which had be- 
come the single aim of his existence. It was from the quiver of Murray that 
the arrow had been selected, which had pierced his love, and he haughtily over- 


had already cleared the ravine, when they beheld some half score lancers wind- 
ing down towards the rugged ford, the followers, it seemed, of a knight who had 
already passed the river.—There needed not a moment's halt to array his fresh 
steeds and ready warriors for the charge, if such were to be the result of the en- 
counter. At a glance had Hamilton discovered the person of the Regent's 
minion, the cold-blooded, relentless, hater, who had wreaked his coward spite 
upon his unoffending, helpless wife, nor were his followers slower in recognizing 
the usurper of their chieftain’s patrimony. With a fierce and triumphant yell, 
they dashed their spurs into their horses’ flanks, and with levelled spears and 
presented match-locks, threatened inevitable destruction to the victim, who was 
thus hopelessly surrendered to their mercy. The nearest of his train was se- 
parated from him by the wide and stony channel of the Exske, nor was it possible 
that he could be joined by succor in time to preserve him from the fury of these 
wild avengers. ‘To the astonishment, however, of both parties, Bothwelhaugh, 
who had only learned the deadly intentions of his men from the hoarse clamor 
with which they greeted the appearance of their destined prey, himself reined 
up his horse with a shock so sudden that it had nearly thrown him on his haun- 
ches; ‘“‘ How now !’’—he shouted, in the short tones of resclution—* vassals! 
halt, or I cleave the foremost to his teeth! Saint Mary aid us—but we have 
fair discipline!’ His determined words, no less than the readiness, with which 
he had upon the instant beat down the lances of the fiercest troopers, arrested 
their wild violence ; and before the intended victim had prepared his mind either 
for resistance or submission, the peril was at an end. Wheeling his party upon 
the narrow green beside the bridge, the bereaved husband halted, awaiting the 
approach of his wife’s destroyer, with an apathy which, to the veterans who had 
followed him in many a bloody day, appeared no less incomprehensible than 
shameful: while one by one the enemy filed through the narrow pass, formed, 
hesitated for a space, and then, perceiving that no opposition would be offered 
to their progress, marched onwards with a steady front, and well dissembled re- 
solution. Last of the troop, with downcast eye and varying complexion, as 
though he scarcely dared to hope for mercy from a man whom he had so irrepa- 
rably injured, rode the usurper, expecting at every step to hear the border slogan 


pealing from the lips, and to feel the death-blow thundering from the arm of him, 


to whom he had given such ample cause to curse the hour when he was born. 
Motionless as a statue sate the noble Hamilton on his tall war-horse, his broad- 
sword at rest within its scabbard, and his countenance as calm, and almost as 
dark as midnight ;—yet whatever were the feelings that induced the borderer to 
forego his vengeance, when circumstances thus wooed him to the deed, it was 
evident that mercy had no place within his soul at that tremendous moment. 
The heavy gloom that dimmed his eye—the deep scowl upon his brow—the 
compression of his lip—and the quivering motion of his fingers, as they hovered 
upon the gripe of his dagger, betokened no slight or transitory struggle ; and 
the deep breath drawn from the bottom of the chest, as the hated minion disap- 
peared, spoke, as plainly as words, the relief which he experienced at the re- 
moval of so powerful a temptation. ‘ No!’’ he muttered between his teeth— 
‘« It would have been a deed of madness !—To have crushed the jackall would 
but have roused the lion into caution! Let them deem me coward—slave— 
fool !—if they will—so I have my revence!’’ Again he resumed his route in 
silence; nor did a werd, save an occasional command, fall from him by which 
the train of his sensations might have been discovered ; all day he pursued his 
march with unwearied diligence, barely allowing such brief intervals of rest as 
might enable his cattle to proceed with recruited vigor,—and, while toiling 
through the deep morass, or over the pathless hill, night closed starless and over- 
cast above his houseless head ; but little mattered it to such men, as that de- 
termined soldier and his rugged comrades, whether night found them on the 
lonely moor, or in the lighted hall, and if they thought at all upon the subject, 
it was but to congratulate themselves on the fortunate obscurity which agreed so 
well with their mysterious enterprize. 

The second moon was in her wane, from that which had beheld the death of 
Margaret and her miserable babe ; yet the savage executor of her fate lorded it 
securely in the halls, which nad so lately been the dwelling of female innocence} 
and peace. For a while men looked for a sure and speedy retribution from the 
fatal wrath of him, who had never yet been known to fail a friend, or to forgive 
a foe; yet day succeeded day, and, with the impunity of the murderer, the as- 
tonishment at first, and ere long the scorn of all, pursued the recreant husband 
and fugitive chief of a name once so noble. Some gray-haired veterans there 
were, who would ominously shake their heads, and press their fingers to the lip, 
when topics such as these were broached, or hint that the Lord of Bothwelhaugh 
would bide his time, and that, if he were unaccountably slow in seeking his re- 
venge, he paused but to mak sickeR ;* generally, however, an idea prevailed 
that the spirit of Hamilton had been so utterly prostrated by the blow, that no 


gallant deed of vengeance,—which was held in those days of recent barbarism, || 


not only justifiable, but in the highest degree praiseworthy and honorable,—was 
* The celebrated words of Kirkpatrick, the companion of Robert Bruce, when he re- 


turned to complete the slaughter of Comyn, who had been stabbed at the high-altar by the 
ot. 


looked the wretched villain, who had aimed the dart, in his anxiety to smite the 
nightier though remoter agent, who had furnished his tool with that power which 
had destroyed his all. 

Successful m his ambitious projects, backed by the almost omnipotent league 
of the covenanted lords, wielding the truncheon of the regency as firmly as 
though it were a royal sceptre, feared and honored by Scotland, respected by the 
lion-queen of England, Murray entertained no doubt, harbored no lurking dread, 
of a man too insignificant, as he deemed in his overweenmg confidence, to cope 
with the occupant of Scotland's throne. 

Returning from an expedition through the vales of Eske and Clyde, whose 
romantic waters had been dyed with blood by his remorseless policy, leaving sad 
traces of his progress in smoking villages and ruined towers, he had reached 
Linlithgow on his progress towards his capital. Surrounded by a select force of 
the best warriors from every Lowland plain or Highland glen, he had entered 
the antique town as the last sun, that was ever to set for him, sank slowly into a 
bed of threatening clouds: and all night long, the streets of Linlithgow rang 
From leagues around, the population 


with mingled sounds of war and revelry’ 
of the country had crowded in, to feast their eyes with the triumphant entry, 
and pay their homage to the well-nigh royal conqueror ; many an eve was sleep- 
less on that memorable night, but few from sorrow or anxiety ; yet there was 
ons within the precints of those antiquated walls, whose presence, had it been 
|whispered in the Regent’s ear, would have shaken his dauntless heart with an 
junwonted tremor. Overlooking frem its Gothic bartisan, the market-place of 
ithe old city, stood one of those gloomy dwellings, with its turretted gable to the 
street, its oaken portal clenched with many a massive spike and bar, and its nar- 
row casements subdivided by stone transoms, which are yet to be seen in several 
of the Scottish boroughs, presenting evident traces of having been erected in 
‘that iron time, when every man’s house was in truth his castle. Here, in a nar 
row gallery which commanded the principal thoroughfare, without a light to 
cheer his solitude, or fire to warm his limbs, watched the avenger. ‘The night 
was raw and gusty, yet he felt not the penetrating breath of winter; he had 
‘ridden many a weary mile, yet his eyelids felt no inclination to slumber ; he had 


fasted since the preceding night, yet he knew no hunger; he stood upon the 
brink of murder, yet he shuddered not. Before the sun had set, he had de- 
‘spatched his last attendant to the castle of his princely kinsman, the Duke, who 
‘bore his name, and owned his fealty ; he had supplied his charger, with the grain 
lwhich was to nerve him for to-morrow’s race, is one of the lower halls of the 
deserted house ; he had barricaded every portal with unwonted deliberation, and 
secured the windows with chain and bar; he had prepared all that was needful 
for the tragedy he was about to perpetrate, and now he was alone with his con- 
science and his God !—His mind, wrought to the highest pitch of resolution, 
dreamed not of compunction, nor did he for an instant doubt his full justification 
‘in the eyes of his Creator, although he was lying in wait secretly to mark a fel- 
low-being, as though he were a beast of the chase. Nor indeed did he feel so 
‘much of hesitation in levelling his riflet at this his brother man, as he had often 
experienced in striking down the antlered monarch of the waste. Oftentimes, 
‘when the beautiful deer had been stretched at his feet, by his unerring aim, with 
lits graceful limbs unstrung for ever, and its noble crest grovelling in the dust, 
‘had he sorrowed in secret over the destraction he had wrought for a momentary 
pleasure ; but no such thoughts were here to melt his resolution, or to damp his 
anticipated triumph. As he paced on his short beat with firm and measured 
stride, he reckoned the minutes with trembling anxiety, and as the successive 
hours clanged from the lofty steeple, he cursed the space that yet divided him 
from his revenge ; still, amidst all his eagerness, he had the strength of mind to 
banish from his thoughts all recollection of the grievance, which he never re- 
curred to but he felt his brain reel, and his nerves tremble with fury, which he 
could neither guide nor moderate. Night, however, though it may be tedious 
even to disgust, cannot endure for ever; and in due time the misty light of 
‘dawn glimmered through the narrow panes, upon the scene of fatal preparation. 
‘The wall, facing the window, hung from the ceiling to the floor with black cloth, 
‘that no shadow might betray the lurking enemy,—the piles of bedding strewed 
‘upon the floor to prevent a single football from awakening suspicion,—and, on a 
‘table by the casement, the matchlock rifle, with its slow match already kindled, 
the horn and bullets ready for the hand, no less than the accoutrements and bear- 
ing of the man, proclaimed the fixed determination with which he had plotted, 
and the cold-blooded preparation with which he was prompt to execute his ene- 
As the morning broke, a wild flourish of trumpets sounded 


imy’s destruction. 


* The carabine with which the Regent was shot is still preserved at Hamilton palace, 

it is a brass piece of middling Jength, very small in the bore; and, what is rather extraor- 
\dinary, appears to have been rifled or indented in the barrel. It had a matchliock, for which 
}a modern fireiock has been injudiciously substituted.— Sir Walter Scott. 
We believe this to be the earliest rifle on record: in many superb collections of armor 
\which it has been our fortune to inspect, we have seen fire-arms of a]] dates and countries, 
‘but have never seen a rifle bearing an earlier date than the end of the 17th, or commence- 
ment of the 18th, century; yet the death of the Regent occurred in January 1568, at 
which period the harquebuss or caliver in common use was so unwieldy, that the use of 
archery had been but recently exploded.— Ed. 
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of bullets, and the moment for the deed was lost.— Without a moment's pause, 
without removing the weapon from his eye, or his eye from the living mark, he 
suffered the muzzle to sink slowly down the line of Murray's person. Just be- 
low the hip, where the rim of the corslet should have lapped over the jointed 
~uishes, there was one spot at which the crimson velvet of his under garb glared 
lirough a crevice in the plates,—a French crown would have guarded twice the 
space, yet on that trifling aperture the deadly aim was fixed. A broad flash wes 
-arown upon the faces of the group, and ere the sound had followed the streak 


the hours of sleep in undisturbed tranquillity. The sound fell upon the ear of 
Hamilton, and, thrilling to his heart's core, stirred him like the horse of Job 
Again he applied himself to his task, again he reconnoitered every outlet to the 
main street, and made assurance doubly sure that for ten minutes, at the least. 
the fastenings could resist any assaults short of the shot of ordnance ; he equip- 
ped his charger with the lightest trappings, tried every buckle, and proved the 
least important thong; then, as the time drew nigh, led him forth silently te 


the rear of the building, whence a gloomy and neglected garden conducted te 
an unfrequented lane, by which he might gain access to the open country. Still.||of flame, the gray dashed madly forward, with empty saddle, and unmastered 


when all this was finished, when the preparations were concluded, and his es ||-ein. The conqueror had fallen in the very flush of his pride; and, at the first 
cape provided, to the utmost that human foresight could effect ; a tedious hour|| slance, it seemed, he had not fallen singly, for so true had been the aim, and so 
had yet to creep away before the success of his machinations should be ascer-}|cesistless the passage of the bullet, that, after piercing through his vitals, it had 
tained. Cautiously he retraced his steps, and entering once more upon the |power to rend the steel asunder, and slay the horse of Douglas. For a moment 
scene of action, prepared his weapon for the deed with scrupulous attention ;) shere was a silence—a short breathless pause—the gathering of the tempest 
the first smile that had lightened his gloomy brow, now flashed across it, as he||—a yell of execration and revenge, and an hundred axes thundered on the steel- 
drove the leaden messenger down the tube, from which it was soon to be |:lenched portal: 

launched on its career of blood, and raising the well-proved instrument to his'| One instant the avenger leaned forth from the casement in the full view of 
unerring eye, examined with a marksman’s skill its range and balance. Then) all, to mark the death pang of his prey. He saw the life blood welling from the 
coolly, as though he were about to provide himself against the inconveniences | wound, he saw the death-sweat clogging his darkened brow, he saw the bright 
of a protracted chace, drawing from a recess food and wine, he broke bread, and) eye glaze, and the proud lip cur! inthe agony,—but he saw not, what he had 
drank, not without satisfaction. Hardly had he finished his slender meal, before |longed to trace—remorse—terror at quitting carth—despair of gaining heaven ! 
the distant chime of the matin bells, proclaiming the earliest service of the|/ He turned away in deeper torment than the dying mortal at his feet, for he felt 


church, tinkled upon the breeze. Reverently, devoutly, did the future murderer |that all bis wrongs were now but half avenged! The presence of the murdere 


sink upon his knees, and fervently did he implore the aid of that Being, who, il jlent double vigor to the arms of his pursuers,—a dozen flashes of musketry, 
trom the crowd, glanced on his sight,—a dozen bullets whistled round his head, 


it be not impious to imagine the ideas of Divinity—taust have looked down with 
abhorrence on the supplication of one, who was even then plotting a deed of||—)ut he bore a charmed life. The gate shook, erashed beneath the force of the 
blood,—unless the ignorance and barbarism of the age might pass for some al-| assailants,—fell, as he sprang into the saddle! He locked the sally-port behind 
leviation of individual error, in the sight of him who is no less a God of mercy, |him, darted through the lonely garden, gained the lane, and saw the broad free 
than of justice and of truth. Strengthened in his awful purpose, and confident)|moors before him. But, as he cleared the court, a score of light armed horse- 
both of the goodness and the approaching triumph of his cause, Hamilton rose |imen wheeled round the corner of the building, dashed their horses to their speed, 

and, with tremendous shouts, galloped recklessly in the pursuit. It was a fear- 


up from his ill-judged devotions. Suddenly the roar of artillery shook the case- 
ments, and the din of martial music, trumpet, horn, and kettledrum, mingling in |ful race, the broken pavement of the lane presented no obstacle to their preci- 
pitate haste; pursuers and pursued plied spur and scourge with desperate 


wild discordance with the prbrochs of the Highland clans, announced that the! 
Regent had commenced his progress. At once every symptom of anxiety or eagerness, and, for a space, a lance’s length was hardly clear between the fugi- 
eagerness disappeared from the lowering countenance of Hamilton ; while there |tive and the half frantic soldiery ; but gradually the lighter equipments, and the 
had been uncertainty, the slightest possible shade of trepidation had appeared in| |fresher steed of Hamilton, began to tell. He had already gai.ed an hundred 
his demeanor: but now, as in the warlike symphony, and the aeclamations of yards, and, at every stride, was leaving lis enemies yet further in the rear ; 
the populace, he foresaw the success of all his desperate machinations, he was |/here were no fire arms among the knot, who pressed most closely on his traces, 
calm and self-possessed ; now, when a meaner spirit would have shrunk from jand he would now have gained the open country, and have escaped without a 
the completion of the deed, which 1: had dared to plan, but lacked the resolution] 'furiher struggle ; but, as he cleared the straggling buildings of the suburb, a 
to perform, the full extent of his determination was mos: manifest. There was |fresh relay of troopers met him in the front, headed by Lindesay, Morton, and 
a quiet composure in his eye, a serene complacency in the repose of every fea-||Glencairn. ilad they been ten yards further in advance, the life of Bothwel- 
ture, which, as considered in cofmexion with his dreadful purpose, was more ap- |haugh would not have been worth 2 moment’s purchase,—but he had yet a 
palling than the fiercest burst of passion. Firm as a statue he stood in the dark |chance. On the left hand of the road lay a wide range of moorland pastures, 
embrasure, the ready weapon in his hand, and his keen glance watching the ap-' stretching downwards to a deep and sluggish brook, beyond which the land ex- 
Louder and louder swelled the notes of triumph ;||tended in waste and forest far away to the demesnes of James of Arran, Dake 
of Chatelherault and Hamilton. A six foot wall, of unhewn limestone, parted 
the grass land from the highway, and, without a pause, he turned his horse's 
At the top of his pace, the steed drove on— 


proach of his doomed victim. 
and now the very words of the applauding concourse distinctly audible—* God) 
save the Regent !"—* Life to the noble Murray !"’—Then a score ot lancersl| 
lightly equipped, and nobly mounted, clattered along the echoing street to clear head straight to the lofty barrier. 
a path for the procession,—but their cffurts were exerted to no purpose, the po- la steady pull apon the rein, a sharp plunge of the spurs, and, with a fearful 
pulace, which thronged the area of the place, closed in behind the soldiers, as |bound, he got clear ovet,—but, with equal resolution, did the confederate lords 
waves uniting in the wake of some swift saiier, and, in their eagerness to prove) pursue,—Lindesay was still the foremost, and three others thundered close be- 
the extent of their good wishes, frustrated their own intent, and rendered their hind! Another, and another of these huge fences crossed their line, but not a 
favorite’s doom more certai.. Banner after banner, troop after troop, swept on- |rider faltered, not a horse fell. The price of the chace was fearful,—the pace, 
wards !—Glittering in all the gorgeousness of steel and scarlet, marshalled by |at which it was maintained, was too exhausting both for man and beast to be 
men, whose fame for warlike science, and undaunted bravery, might have chal-! supported long, and, obviously, the chances of the fugitive were fast diminishing. 
lenged the glory of earth’s most widely-braited heroes, elated with recent vie- Another wall—another successful leap—Lindesay is down, but Morton takes his 
tory, and proud of the unconquered leader, whom they guarded, they trampled) |jjace,—the bottom of the hill is gained, and the winding streamlet lies before 
on, “defying earth and confident of heaven.” Morton was there, with his)/:hem, deep and unfordable, its rugged banks rising precipitously from the water's 
sneering smile and downcast eye, as when he struck his poiniard into the heart edge, and beyond it the tangled shelter of the forest. Already the pursuers 
of Rizzio,—and Liadesay of the Byres, sordid in his antiquated garb and rusty||-onsidered their success as certain,—already the shout of triumph was bursting 
armor, with the hardest heart beneath his iron corslet that ever beat in a human from their lips, and the avenging blades unsheathed. Bothwelhaugh saw that 
breast,—and Kirkcaldy of the Grange, the best and bravest soldier of the age,'|his case was well nigh hopeless, yet he urged his horse against the yawning 
—and the celebrated Knox, riding in his clerical garb amidst the spears ; Knox ' brook, but the good steed, jaded by his exertions, and cowed by the brightness 
of whom it was justly spoken after his decease, that he had never feared the of the water, sheered wildly from the leap, and stopped short, trembling in every 
face of man '—and the chief of the Macfarlanes with his shadowy tartans, and joint. Calmly the soldier tightened his rein, breathed the exhausted animal 
the eagle feather in his bonnet, and a thousand kilted caterans at his heels ''!).., seconds’ space, and, drawing his light hunting sword, rode slowly back, as 
But proudly as the marshalled ranks proceeded on their march, and haughty as'li¢ to face his enemies. The ery of exultation, which was raised by all who saw 
was the bearing of the crested warriors, there was not a man in all the train that) him turn to bay, was heard distinctly at Linlithgow, and every one, who heard 
closely-||it, deemed the murderer's head secure. Morton and Glencairn strove hard for 
fitting dress of chamois leather displaying the faultless proportions of his limbs |the honor of striking down the slayer of their friend—but, when within a horse's 
—the elasticity of his tread—the majestic melancholy of his expression, gained !length, Hamilton tured once again, pulled hard upon his curb, stood in his stir- 
by the contrast, when viewed beside the pomp and splendor of his haughty foe-) \rups, and, as he reached the brink, brought down his naked hanger edgewise on 
men. Another troop of lancers striving in vain to remove the crowded specta- |the courser's croupe. The terrified brute sprang wildly forward, cleared the 
tors from the route !—and then, preceded by heralds in their quartered tabards: |tremendous chasm, and would have fallen on the other verge but for the 
amidst the clang of instruments and the redoubled clamors of the multitude, om || powerful hand of the rider. With a startling shout of exultation, he shook his 
a gray, which had been cheaply purchased at the price of an Earl's ransom, |arm alo't, scowled on his bafiled enemies, and was lost to their sight amidst the 
sheathed from head to heel in the tempered steel of Milan, Murray came forth, leafless thickets. H. 

in all but name aking. Soclosely did the crowd press forward , that the chargers 
of the knights could barely move at a foot’s pace. Glencairn was at his right, 
and on his left, the truest of his followers, Douglas of Parkhead. The pomp 
had passed unnoticed,—the well-known figures had gleamed before the eyes of 
Hamilton, like phantoms in a troubled dream ; but no sooner had his victim met! 
his eye, than the ready rifle was at his shoulder. The Regent’s face was turned] 
towards his murderer, and full at the broad brow did the avenger point the tube 


—the match was kindled, the finger pressed the trigger, when, at a word from) 


THE ARMENIANS AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 
BY THE LATE COMMODORE PORTER. 

The genius of the Armenian is essentially mercantile, but many of them, hav- 
ing a mechanical talent, are employed as jewellers, gold and silver smiths, and 
the various other trades called for by the luxurious and the necessities of agreat 
capital ; and beingof strong frames, the lower and poorer classes are employed 
almost exclusively as hamals, or porters, for the purpose of transporting the 
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heaviest burthens through the steep and narrow strects of Constantinople, 
Galatea, Pera, and the neighbouring towns. Where money is to be gained, 
Armenians are to be found employed. ‘There is no financial occupation how- 
ever exalted that is beyond the reach of their mercenary ambition ; and none 
too vile or base, for their acceptance, where money is their object ;—from the 
superintendance of the mint, to the filthy and contemptible employment of 
cleansers of common sewers ; and all the intermediate gradation of employment, 
are sought by the strong built, industrious, avaricious Armenians. 

The Turks, in their applicati n of a term which they conceive suitable to the 
Armenian caste in general, call them Bakje Bokji a phrase indicative of the most 


The books now in course of publication, besides precepts of Christianity, 
biblical and other history, treat on learning and science in general, and are cal- 
culated to awaken the minds of the young Armenians, and excite to farther 
pursuits after knowledge. That they do not want for solid talents is proved by 
the progress in learning of the Society of St. Lazaro, near Venice, and also by 
the learning spread among some of the clergy of the nation, who have received 
an education in Italy. There are no difference between them and well in- 
structed men of other nations ; a sufficient proof that the general ignorance 
which prevails among the Armenians, is not owing to natural defects in the 
construction of their minds, but to that blind submission to the will of their 


filthy of all of their employments. ignorant pastors, who know not how, nor are willing, to spread open to their 

But commerce in all its various and extended branches is most congenial to) view the book of knowledge.—Minds, thus shackled and locked up in darkness, 
the Armenians, in pursuit of which they brave the frosts of Russia, the deserted] 'find employment in the sordid pursuits of wealth, and their thoughts become 
regions of Asia Minor, where fever lurks in every vale ;—the heats of Syria,||divided, between their badly conceived idea of the attributes of the Sovereign 
and the Simooms and droughts of the Arabian desert ;—disease in every shape ; ‘Ruler of the universe, and their well conceived estimate of the value of paras, 
the dysentery; the cholera, and the plague. ‘Tne rapine of professional rob-||the only things which their education is calculated to aid them in acquiring. 
bers, and the rapacity of pachas, and governers, through whose territories these ‘However, civilization, and instruction, are creeping in among thein, and not only 
roads lay, all are encountered in the shape of gain, and when the Armenian|/have many of the young men thrown off the hideous calpaz, and black palisse, 
has arrived at the uttermost limits of the Ottoman empire, he appears but to! and adopted the coat and hat of the Frank, but they have shaken off their 
have reached the place, from whence to start in fresh pursuit of his object, until) |shackshecrs and kicked off their red papanches, and substituted for them the 
India and Japan furnish the merchandise destined to be vended in the khans'! pantaloons and boots of civilized Europe. The young Armenian ladies also 
and bazaars of Constantinople. Endowed with great personal strength and||have in some instances had the boldness, in defiance of all the remonstrances 
passive courage, the Armenian undertakes these dangerous journies, with a ‘and prejudices of the elderly members of the nation, to lay aside the yashmar, 
forethought of the risks and the difficulties he has to encounter, and occupies} which concealed their really lovely faces, and to cast off their ill fashioned 
his mind on his journey, in calculating as every danger is past, and every loss! loose national attire which placed all shapes on an equality, and to alopt the 
sustained, the additional per centage necessary to be charged on what remains of fashion of the Franks, displaying as beautiful and as graceful forms as the world 


his merchandise, to enable him to make good the losses which he has suffered, 
from accident, rapacity, or whatever other cause. 

Thus patient asthe camel he bestrides, and enduring as his pack-saddle, 
months are spent in making those tedious and dangerous journies ; and while a}) 
being less mercantile would reap intellectual stores from observations on men | 


can boast of. The Armenians share with the Georgians and Circassians that 


ireputation for beauty, for which the two latter are so celebrated. 


The men of Armenia in their native climate, are hardy, bold, and indus- 
trious. In Turkey they become sordid and base, the natural effects of the de- 
sire of accumulation, which has destroyed the noble and manly countenance 


and customs, the only stores he thinks of are those within his bales, and the, which distinguishes the one, and given to the other, the anxious careworn 
stores of paras he will receive for them, while comfortably seated in his little! \and cowardly look, by which he may be known from all the rest of the human 


shop at tue bazaar. 

Industry is the inheritance of the Armenian, and in Turkey resolves itself 
into four principal branches ; to wit,—banking, and the administration of pub- 
lic and private estates for the ‘Turks ; the coining of money ; the manufactur- 
ing of muslins and stamped cloths ; goldsmith’s work and jewellery, and the 
greater part of the mechanical arts, and other occupations before alluded to. 
Whatever may be his occupation, during the hours devoted to it he never sufferg. 
his mind to be drawn off by any circuinstance whatever ; he almost forgets his 
own family, in the thoughts of paras, and calculations of gain, while waiting the 
appearance of customers, and it is only on feast days that he abstains from in- 
dulging in almost the only food of his mind, to partake with his family in the 
festivities of the occasion. 

With literature and science he has little to do, and is an entire stranger, 


‘race. 

| The Armenian on his native soil, still retains the love of arms; and from in. 
‘clination he seeks service among the troops of the Sophi of Persia, where he 
makes the best of soldiers, and is prond of the terror which his name spreads 
‘among the Russians. 

The Armenian of Turkey meddles not with cold steel, none has ever been 
known even to defend himself when attacked; none has ever been known 
‘to bear a weapon about his person, or to have one of any description under his 
\roof, not so much even as a fowling piece. For inclination his submission is 
ithe most abject ; it is the asquirement of the precious metals alone which ab- 
sorbs all his faculties. Arms are his utmost aversion, his utmost horror. 
\Slave and coward are written in every lineament of his countenance, and 
manifested by every act and gesture. Yet the nation furnishes the men of 


even to the name of the fine arts; hence his education is limited to the calls} wealth, the men of business, and the men of trust, to this portion of the Ottoman 


of his religion and the necessities of his trade or profession, to which he may be emp 
| 


destined. 

To read and write Armenian, to learn as much arithmetic as is necessary to! 
keep accounts, and to pick up a knowledge of the Turkish sufficient for the in- 
tercourse, which he is destined to have with that nation, are sufficient for all his 
worldly purposes. 

But more particular attention is paid to that part of his education, which re- 
lates to his religion, fur example, psalmody in the choirs, accompanying their 
spiritual songs with movements of the hands, body and head, in a manner that 
it would be difficult to explain, but which however is calculated to excite laugh- 
ter among strangers, as they are thereby forcibly reminded of the motion of pup- 
pets. It is in this manner that the precious hours of the Armenian youth are 
wasted. 

The Armenian priests generally superintend this miserable education. 
Schools they can scarcely be said to have any ; they are afraid to trust their 
children to the tuition of masters out of the family, lest they might be taught 
something not in every respect conformable to the dogmas of their sect. Lat- 
terly, however, the Armenian missionaries for the establishment of schools, 
have had sufficient influence among them to induce them to establish schools 
on the Laneasterian principle, and with books published in their language, under 
their direction, and submitted to the inspection of the patriarch whose approba 
tion they have obtained, there is a fair prospect of education becoming more 
extended among them ; as Armenians having the confidence of the community 
are instructed in the system by the missionaries, and placed at the head of these 
establishments, in the villages along the European side of the Bosphorus. These 
schools are placed on the footing of free schools ; part of the expense of them 
is paid by the wealthy Armenians, and the deficiency is made up by the mis- 
sionaries, who have in their efforts to get these schools established manifested 
a wonderful degree of praiseworthy zeal, and a perseverance and sound 
discretion, that have conquered the opposition of the Armenian clergy, and broken 
down the prejudices of the more intelligent part of the nation. Especial care 
however is taken that these school books contain nothing whatever that can ir- 
terfere in the slightest degree with the dogmas or the ritual of their church. The 
Armenian press at Orta Kieny, (the present residence of the Rev. Messrs Goodele 
and Dwight, and their families, and the Rev. Mr. Schaeff2r,) is now engaged in 
printing the translations for the schools, now in operation and about being estad- 
lished. Formerly the Armenian presses were employed only in the multiplica- 
tion of books of devotion and the alphabet. Books of this kind were the only 
ones calculated to captivate the minds of a nation, in which all their religious 
traditions amount to articles of faith, 


I have divided the Armenians into four classes, to wit, the banker, the coiner, 
the manufacturer of cloths, &c., the goldsmith, jeweller, and other mechanical 


‘artizans, including the laborers. The class of merchants, large and small, are 


absorbed among these four great classes, 

The bankers are known by the name of seraff, and may be looked on as 

the farmer-generals of the empire, as well as the intendants or men of business 
to those high in office in the service of the sultan, and generally to those who 
have any of the affairs of the state to manage. It isto them to whom the 
kharaji bashi, the collector of the capitation tax, the chief of the custom house 
and all others who farm the revenues of the state, apply for the security de- 
manded of them for the faithful performance of their contracts, for which the 
rich seraff becomes responsible ; the means of making his payments, for which 
he receives an interest of 20 per cent. per annum, with the condition that at 
every three months the interest due shall he added to the capital advanced. 
And as the Mussulman contractor has rarely the faculty of managing his own 
concerns, the Armenian contrivest it so, that all the monies arising from the 
revenue collected, go into his strong box, which is delivered out to the contrac- 
tor, as he may call for it, and in such proportions as the Armenian may think it 
safe and convenient to furnish. He who becomes the agent for purchasing sup- 
plies for the great contractor and his family, on which, besides having the use 
of the money for 6 or 12 months, as he generally buys on credit, he charges a 
profit of 10 or 15 per cent. He, in fact, becomes the entire manager of all 
the money concerns of his principal ; to him creditor and debtors apply for the 
adjustment of their accounts. ‘They can scarcely be said to be accountable ; 
they possess the entire confidence of the Turks, who trust their whole fortune 
in their hands, without even troubling themselves to inquire into the amount of 
receipts or expenditures, or of the state of their affairs. 
It is easy to perceive frem this statement, the many facilities the Armenian 
seraffs enjoy fr amassing the enormous fortunes which some of them are 
known to possess, and to which is sometimes added all the fortune of the great 
man, if his existence should he suddenly termimated by the bowstring or the 
plague, or by the many other modes of death which flesh is heir to in this part 
of the world. 

But woe betide the seraff who falls under the suspicion of appropriating to him- 
self that of which Pada Scha claims the inheritance, or who has not sufficient 
adroitness to arrest the evil which on the slightest proof, and sometimes without 
proof, fall heavily upon him. Ihave shown the fair side of the picture, so fa- 
vourable for the interests of the seraff, but let us now look at the other side. 

If a Mussulman who has a proprietorship in any contract with the governmen 
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for any one of the branches of the revenue, should die before the seraff has river, “that I have been thus collecting tribute from half a world, only to be- 
drawn in the amount advanced to him, this is entirely lost to the Armenian, so jcome nothing at last !"’ 
that in this respect his risk is a mere lottery. | °T is thus with thee, O man!—Thou beginnest in insignificance, like the drop 
Suppose him to be in the service of a minister, and this minister happens to of water; thou becomest a laughing, leaping, brawling thing, like the brook ; 
be decapitated ; on the seraff nine times out of ten the blow falls with great, thou waxest proud and great, like the mighty river; and ere thou canst say, 
severity. His head to be sure is often left on his shoulders, but they bleed — the vanity of thy heart, “* What an illustrious mortal am J,” thou art lost in 
of that which is much more precious to him than life, and allow him no rest or eternity. 
peece until they have squeezed out his wealth to the entire content of the sultan. | THE MOLE-HILL AND THF MOUNTAIN. 
If his paternal love for his gold should carry him so far as to induce him to refuse | A towering mountain reared its head to the skies on one side of a wide and 
to give up, the torture is applied without ceremony, until every para is extorted ; deep valley ; on the other, a little mole-hill lay basking in the sun. As it con- 
and it has so happened after all, that the poor seraff has been found hanging at templated the distant mountain, shooting its snow-capt brow into the regions of 
the lintel of his owa door, as an example to others, with a paper pinned to his boundless space, far above the clouds, and beheld the gilded glories of its dis- 
breast showing the cause of his execution, and to prevent any erroneous conjec- |tant summit, the mole-hill became discontented and unhappy. It contrasted its 
ture about it. own insignificance with the awful and majestic outlines of its mighty neighbor ; 
The fact of the seraff becoming surety for the fidelity of the Mussulman, and ‘it wished a thousand times that it could raise its head above the clouds; it 
the implicit, blind confidence of the lazy ‘Turk in the honesty of the scraf, who sighed at the thought that it could never become a mountain, and impeached 
is the receiver and depository of all his wealth, completely identifies them, at ‘the justice of the gods, for having made it only a mole-hill, to be trodden upon 
least in the scales of Ottoman justice ; and it is, in fact, no more or less than a by man, and crawled over by the most contemptible imsects. Tn short it pined 
virtual contract between them to share all the risk of the dangers, with the hope jitself into wretchedness, and sacrificed all the cemforts of its own littleness to 
of escaping the rocks and shoals that surround them, and in due time arriving the desire of becoming great. 
safe in port, laden with the riches which they look upon as certain. | Asitone day lay gazing upward at the distant object of its envy, a storm 
Of all the situations most desired by the Armenians, next to the administra- suddenly gathered around the summit of the mountain ; the lightnings leaped 
tion of the affairs of the mint, is the employment of seraff. We have seen what jwith forked tongues, the thunder rolled, the tempest lashed its lofty sides and 
it is, and the hopes and the dangers which environ it; yet it is sought with the |the torrents poured down, tearing their way, and ploughing deep ravines in their 


utmost avidity, and after all he is no more than the first servant, the freed man, 
or rather the slave of the confidence. of his Turkish master. A seraff must 
never think or act but by the will of him in whose service he is enlisted. This 
personage is every thing to him ; on his safety that of the seraff is dependent, 
whose first prayer to God is for the preservation of his infidel chief. | 

The Armenians are made for the use of the Turk; they are precisely what 
he would wish them ; their passion for gold has turned their thoughts from all 
ambition to mingle in the affairs of state, m which the ‘Turks are very adroit, 
and they occupy themselves with their financial speculations, of which the 
‘Turks know nothing. ‘They are therefore treated with a gentleness, and a kind 
of covsideration which no other nation enjoys ; and in fact, from their habits of 
business, they are indispensable to the Turks who, if he gave them his conti- 
dence at all, which he must do, gives it to them entire and undivided. 

My desire being to avoid fatiguing details, more calculated to confuse, than, 
enlighten the mind of the reader, this sketch of a seraff will be sufficient, | hope, 
to satisfy his curiosity. I have only to add, that his dress is extremely simple’ 
and plain, generally of course materials, his demeanor the most humble and 


_Tespectful, and the whole outward appearance of the man abject and mean. 


‘course, while all beneath remained perfectly quiet, and the little mole-hill lay 
‘basking in the sunbeams of a summer morning. Searcely had the storm passed 
‘away, when the earth began to rock and tremble as with an ague ; a rumbling 
‘and appalling noise raged in the bowels of the mountain, which suddenly burst, 
throwing volumes of smoke, and showers of fire imto the peaceful skies, that 


‘turned from blue to glowing red. Rivers of burning sand gushed out from its 


sides, coursing their way towards the valley, and scathing the verdure and the 
jwoods into black smoking ruins In a few hours the majestic mountain seemed 
jas it were disembowelled, and, having nothing to sustain it, fell in with a crash 
ithat shook the surrounding world, and hid the ambient skies in a chaos of dust 
‘and ashes. The mole-hill had all this time remained quiet and safe in its lowly 
‘retreat, and when the obscurity had become dissipated, and it beheld the great 


object of its envy crumbled into.a mass of smoking ruins, it became all of a 


‘sudden the happiest of mole-hills. ‘ Body o’ me!” it cried, “ but it is a great 
|blessing to be little. O Terra! I thank thee, that thou didst not make me a 
mountain !”” 

THE REVENGE OF THE BEASTS. 

| One day a number of animals that had been highly aggrieved by the tyranny 


His first movement, on approaching any person of rank or distinction, is to bend jand injustice of man resolved to petition Jupiter for satisfaction.—** O Jupiter !” 


himself so as to touch the ground with his hand, and then place it on his head, 
signifying that he covers his head with the dirt of the great man’s feet. He! 
then kisses the back of his hand; if anything in compliment be said to him, he 
raises the skirt of the coat and places it to his lips ; he then retires backwards a 
few paces, and places himself on his knees to await the will of his master. When 
he takes his leave, the same marks of respect are observed, he then, with many 
salams, sidles off obliquely to a part of the room next the door, taking especial 
care never to turn his back on or towards his superior. Such is the mvariable 
custom of the rich seraff of Constantinople, and of all other Armenians, well 
drilled and skilled in the exercises of the school of humiliation, debasement, and 
degradation. 
In a society constituted like that of the United States, where every man is 
equal in the eyes of the law, where no other testimony of respect is called for 
than reciprocal civilities, and courtesies of good breeding between man and 
man ; where the proud republican in his poverty stands erect before the rich and 
the great, and scorns to offer a salutation where he supposes he will not meet a 
suitable return ; where even the slave is not required to distinguish himself from! 
the freeman by any act of degradation, it would be extremely difficult to con- 
vey a suitable idea of the servile humility of the Armenian towards his lordly! 
Turkish superior, Let it suffice to say, that it is studied and formal, and. 
reduced to system, that all that ingenuity can invent to manifest the most 
abject humility on his part is practised, which the proud, indifferent, or indo- 
lent Osmanlee receives as his rightful homage, without honouring the abject-| 
humble creature before him, with the slightest token of recognition or of appro- 
bation. 
FABLES. 
BY J. K. PAULDING. 
THE DROP OF WATER, THE BROOK, THE RIVER, AND THE OCEAN. | 
A drop of water that sparkled like a jewel in the sun, once fell from the clouds, 
into a little mountain stream, and ere it lost its identity exclaimed in all the an- 
guish of dissolution, ‘‘ Alas! what a catastrophe—I am swallowed up in im- 
mensity.” The little stream laughed, as it leaped down the mountain side, at! 
the lamentation of such an insignificant thing as a drop of water, and, vain o 
its consequence, continued brawling its chrystal way im all the pride of conscious 
superiority, until at length, with a sudden plunge, it fell headlong into a mighty! 
river, and, like the drop of water, was lost in a moment, crying out, in its last 
agonies, “*O, Fate! who would have thought a brook of my size could be 
swallowed so easily !’’ The river murmured its contempt for the little foolish 
stream, and continued its course, gathering strength and pride, breaking through 
mountains, tearmg the rocks from their seats, and coursing, in a thousand grace-| 
ful meanders, through flowery meadows, until it found its way to the vast and, 
melancholy ocean, in whose boundless waste it lost its being like the drop of, 
water, and the little mountain stream. “Js it possible,’’ exclaimed the mighty 


exclaimed the camel, ‘“ revenge me on this indolent tyrant, who, instead of car- 
rying his own burthens, claps them on my back, and drives me into the desert 
where I travel whole days without a drop of water.” ‘O Jupiter!” cried a 
great fat green turtle, “revenge me on this glutton, who kidnaps me while I 
am sleeping in the sun—starves me for weeks on board of a ship, and eats me 
afterwards, though he gives me nothing to eat.” “O Jupiter!” squeaked the 
pig, “he stuffs me first, and then stuffs himself with me afterwards ;""—and 
**O Jupiter !” brayed the ass, “he loads me with panniers of liquor, and deli- 
cious fruits, and gives me nothing but water and thistles,—I beseech thee to 
revenge us!” “ Behold,” answered Jupiter, “thou art revenged already ! 
‘Dost thou see that turbaned wretch yonder chewing opium, and dozing away a 
miserable existence! And dost thou see yonder Christian in his nightgown and 
slippers, taking doses of physic and making wry faces! And dost thou see that 
wretch reeling along with his blooded red face and carbuncled nose? The one 
is a martyr to indolence ; he is thy victim, O humpbacked camel ; he is reaping 
the fruits of making thee bear his burthens instead of carrying them himself. 
The physic-taking mortal is paying the forfeit of your wrongs, O, pig and tur- 
tle! And the reeling wretch is securing to himself a life of guilt, misery, and 
disgrace, by means of the liquor thou carriest on thy back, O most unreasonable 
donkey! Go thy ways in quiet, for again I say thou art amply revenged.”” The 
petitioners departed, but the camel being a quadruped of great gravity and 
somewhat of a philosopher, could not help thinking to himself, neither he nor 
the rest of the beasts were much the better for this species of vengeance. It 
is thus with man. He persuades himself that revenge will redress his wrongs, 
and assuage his sorrows, and when he hugs it to his heart, finds only the pangs 
of the serpent distilling venom into his wounds. 
A GRANDFATHER’S STORY. 
BY MISS CAMILLA TOULMIN. 
* Be kind to each other, 
The night’s coming on, 
When friend and when brother 
Perchance may be gone.” Cuarites Swan, 


‘ Grandpapa, I want to ask you a question,”’ was the exclamation of a rosy- 
cheeked intelligent bey about ten years of age, who, revelling, in the joyous- 
ness of the first day of the summer holidays, presumed a little on the liberty of 
speech which is generally accorded at such atime. Old Mr. Raymond was 
seated in an easy chair, which had been wheeled on to the shady terrace for his 
accommodation ; around were spread luxurious pleasure-grounds, and the sum- 
mer breeze came laden with the breath of flowers, and now and then from a dis- 
tance might be distinguished the odour of newly-made hay. As far as the eye 
could see, was the property either of old Mr. Raymond or of his son, the mem- 
ber for the county, and father of little Sidney. ‘The house and its splendid ap- 
pointments proclaimed wealth and station by evidences not easily mistaken. 

“ Well, Sidney I am ready to answer your question,” was the old gentieman’s 
reply, as, taking off his gold spectacles, and laying down the mewspaper, he drew 
the boy affectionately towards him, 
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“Tt is true, grandpapa, that when you were a boy you were poor? I mean 
very poor, without any money at all!” 

* Quite true.” 

“ But you are very rich now, are you not?” 

“ Riches, child, are comparative, but I thank God for the blessings which 
surround me, and I am what the world calls wealthy. But why do you ask 
these questions ?”’ 

“ Because one of the boys at school,” returned Sidney, “ saw something about 
you in a newspaper, though I could not understand from his account exactly 
what ; and when I noticed you teading the paper this morning, somehow or 
other it popped into my head, and I determined to tell you about it, though I only 
remember he said you were quite poor once.”’ 

“ And would you like to know how, Sidney, the change was effected !” 

“Oh ves. It will be like hearing a story.” 

“ Why I don’t know. I cannot promise to give you a perfect autobiography ; 
but I will relate two or three circumstances which greatly influenced my desti- 
ny, and which, taken together, might be called the main-spring of my fortunes. 

hen I have done, you shall tell me to what I have been indebted for my suc- 
cess in life. 

I was born in a seaport town, where my father struggled for years to bring 
up his family. He was «unfortunate in his business, from what cause it becomes 


not me to inquire. But the recollection of my childhood is crowed with painful 
incidents, the most prominent of which seems to have arisen from the influence! 
of an opulent trader in the same line as my father. This was Mr. Belton, who 
in early life had been his friend, for the few succeeding years his rival, and af- 
terwards, it was said, had become his implacable enemy. You, Sidney, know, 
nothing about the miseries which poverty engenders, but ours was the worst kind 
of poverty, which let me tell you, is that which is associated with debt, and a 
perpetual endeavour to keep up appearances. ‘The very frequent consequences 
of this state of things are family dissensions, and the neglect of children. Un- 
happily, this was the case at my home ; my only sister and | were imperfectly 


educated, and subjected to all the capricious treatment which is certain result of], 


an ill-regulated household. One good, however, arose out of our misery ; our 
young hearts were drawn more affectionately together than they might have been 
in prosperity ; and, indeed, I felt myself in some sort her protector, for I was 
three years older than Lucy ”’ 

Why I, too, have a sister Lucy, three years younger than myself,” interrupt- 
ed little Sidney, apparently surprised at the coincidence. : 

“ Perhaps,” continued Mr. Raymond, “ she was named after my sister Lucy ; 
but I do not think, my dear boy, there is any other point of resemblance between 
your childhood and mine. To proceed, however, with my story. Not having been 
brought up to any trade or profession, | was keenly sensible of the difficulties | 
might expect to encounter in life; yet I very early determined that I would not 
be a burden on my father, though many circumstances prevented my leaving 
home till I was eighteen years of age. Up to this time I had assisted him in 
his busiuess, but things were getting so bad, that I clearly felt inyself an incum- 
brance instead of an aid, and determined that some change should take place. 
Living as we did in a seaport town, where there was a constant influx of stran- 
gers from every part of the world, it is not surprising tha: I should hear a great 

eal of foreign countries, or that my thoughts should be directed to making a 
fortune abroad. Accordingly, having formed an acquaintance with the master 
of a trading vessel, he promised to take me with him the next voyage, with the 
understanding that | was to make myself generally useful. I had no detinite 
idea of where I was to be landed, or how I was to make the fortune ; but I sus- 
pect this is the case with many an adventurer. 

It was night that I was to go on board. [| had taken leave of my father and 
mother; but though nearly sixty years have passed over my head since that 
time, I well remember the yearning of affection which prompted ine once again 
to turn back and bid a last adieu to Lucy. I saw my mother and sister, but 
my father had parted with me on board the ship; and when I unexpectedly 

reached the house, he was from hime, or Le would probably | ave walked 
back with me to the harbour. As it was, I was alone ; but searcely had ! been 
ten minutes in the street, before a confused noise burst upon my ear, and present- 
ly a red glare in the heavens proclaimed that there was a dreadful fire in the town, 
As I approached the harbour, | came nearer and nearer to the scene of the con- 
flagration, and soon discovered, both from my own knowledge of the locality 
and the shouts which I heard, that the warehouses of Mr. Belton were on fire. | 
must tell you, Sidney, that my family was not the only one in the town by 
whom Mr. Belton was detested ; for, from my earliest years, | can remember 
the fact that every one spoke ill of him. | suppose he must have been a harsh 
master and griping creditor, and indeed there were many sad stories about him. 
Yet, with all my prejudice against his name, | must own | felt shocked at the 
retribution which awaited him. ' 

Do you know that, so confidently may the British character, taken in the ag- 
gregate, be relied on, that the number of firemen belonging to the engines has 
always been wholly inadequate to working them, for able and hearty volunteers 
are always found among the crowd, which the awful solemnity of a fire attracts, 
and these supersede the necessity of enrolling a larger number of firemen. 
Some said the fire was the work of an incendiary ; but this was never proved . 
Certain, however it was, that when I approached the spot, I found the crowd as- 
sembled, almost without exception, belied the national character. Instead of 
the generous courage which such occasions usually drew forth, the mob appear- 
ed to enjoy the sight, as might be judged from their demonstrations of fiendish 
glee. Some stood at a little distance, with folded arms, calm spectators of the 
tearful scene ; while others mingled execrations on Mr. Belton, with savage 
cries of joys at every fresl triumphot the unbridled element. Had the mob been 
differently disposed, there is no doubt its ravages would have been quickly stay- 
ed, and the flames would not have extended to the dwelling-house of Mr. Bel- 
ton, which was adjoining. But the exertions of the firemen seemed rather to 
provoke the fury of the element than to assuage it ; and as the wide tongues of 
tlame darted first through one window and then another, becoming, of course, 
every moment more unconquerable, it was evident that unless the most vigor- 
ous measures were taken, the whole pile of building must fall a sacrifice. Not- 
withstanding the bitter wrong which | had always understood my family had 
suffered from Mr. Belton, I could not but feel shocked at the conduct of the 
townspeople ; and ns on those wihich were within hearing to assist, with all 
the rude eloquence I could command, I set them the example, by beginning to work 
myself in right earnest. My words had some little effect, though my influence 
was but that of a youth and a stranger, for my person was quite unknown to the 
crowd, as we resided at the opposite end of the town, and latterly I had been a 
good deal from home, and had, moreover, grown so much during the last six 
months, that a mere casual acquaintance would certainly not have recognised 
me. With all our exertions, however, we were unable to save the dwelling- 
house to which the flames communicated at last, very suddenly, in consequence 


of an unexpected change in the wind. For this catastrophe it seemed that Mr.|_ 


Belton’s family were quite unprepared ; and, in truth, they were so alarmed at 
‘the brutal exclamations of the crowd, that I could easily understand their re- 
‘luctance to throw themselves on its protection. Ah! my boy, the horrors of 
that night are never to be forgotten by me. After a long life, they come back 
as vividly as if it were only yesterday that those horrid cries rung in my ear, 
and those horrid sights flashed before my eyes. 

| One shrill cry was heard above the tumult, and at the same moment I beheld 
a young girl at one of the upper windows, beseeching aid with frantic gestures. 
‘This was Mr. Belton’s only and motherless child, the darling of his heart, who, 
in consequence of extreme ill health, had been unable for some time to leave 
‘her couch. When the fire broke out, Mr. Belton was from home, and had not 
hitherto made his appearance ; so that Julia, during the scene of devastation 
‘was only surrounded by servants. Unable to exert herself, they, by the instinct 
‘of self-preservation, fled from her side, and though the poor child struggled to 
ithe window, it was evident that she was quite unable to use the ladder which 
‘had been placed against the already tottering wall. From the violent exer- 
‘tions I made in endeavouring to stay the progress of the flames, my feelings 
\became so excited, that I was just in the mood to undertake any daring act. 
(Quick as thought were my movements, as I sprang up the ladder, and catch- 
ing the trembling girl in my arms, as rapidly descended. Another mmute, and 
I should have been too late ; for, almost as 1 leaped from the lower rails, the 
|walls gave way, and the ladder itself was buried in the ruins. Blinded by the 
‘smoke, I yet contrived to convey Julia Belton to a place of safety—indeed to 
her father’s arms ; for he arrived on the spot at the moment 1 was descending 
from the window. In another hour I was on board a ship, and at daylight we 
sailed; while, as we retreated from the shore, the volumes of smoke, which 
'wreathed upwards from the ruins of Mr. Belton’s premises proclaimed how great 
ithe devastation must have been. 

| You must remember, Sidney, that, half a century ago, there were no rail- 
roads, nor was there any steam-navigation ; England, too, was at war at the 
‘time, so that vessels were often intercepted, or obliged to wait tll several were 
‘going, for the sake of mutual protection. You can easily imagine, therefore, 
that letters were not so quickly transmitted thousands of miles as at present, or 
jso punctually delivered either. Indeed, if the truth must be owned, except in 
fighting and mischief, the world moved altogether at a snail-pace compared to 
iwhat it does at present. ‘The result of all this was, that though I had been ab- 
‘sent more than a year, and had frequently written to my father, I received no 
tidings from home. I was now established as clerk in a merchant's house in 
|New York. My prospects were not particularly brilliant, yet 1 was very thank- 
ful that I had found a suitable employment. Bat [ must hasten over details, and 
tell you, that I managed to fall deeply in love with a young lady who was cousin 
jof a fellow clerk, and, at the same time, to make a bitter enemy of this gentle- 
man, whose name was Travers. I know not what cause | had given for his 
dislike, except that he perhaps considered me in the light of a rival servant in 
jour employer's eyes ; and I believe he thought his cousin Emily might do bet- 
her than marry me—not that he had the right or the power to control her. Un- 
fortunately, however, his malice took a very active turn, for more than once I 
was on the point of losing my situation m consequence of his misrepresentation. 
|Nay, he even had the cruelty to misdirect and misinform me on those points con- . 
nected with my duties, of which I was ignorant. Suill, however, the truth pre- 
\vailed; I grew in favour with my employer, and should have been very 
‘happy, but for the interference of ‘Travers. 1 was engaged to Emily, who pro- 
jmised to be mine so soon as my prospects were bright enough to permit of our 
imarrying with prudence. Sho resided with Mr. and Mrs. 'lravers, so that we 
jmiet but seldom ; this, however, was better than the fate which awaited me ; for, 
jafter a few mouths passed in this manner, Emily, at their persuasion, was indu- 
iced to leave New York, for the purpose of spending a year with some relations 
lin another state. ‘This was a severe blow to both of us, but there was no help 
for it; and we parted with mutual promises to break che tedium of separation 
iby frequent correspondence. 

| Six months passed, and not one letter did I receive from Emily, in answer to 
jthe scores ] had written. I spoke to Travers on the subject, and he told me 
ithat he was prepared to hear this, as he suspected she had changed her mind, 
and was going to be married to a wealthy planter. The followmg week he told 
me her marriage had taken place, adding to the intelligence so many minute 
particulars, that J could not doubt its truth. 

I felt as inany had done under similar circumstances, heart-broken ; but still 
I had the energy and spirit of youth, and I think my disappointment had rather 
the effect of turning my mind more completely to business, than otherwise. I 
fancy ny employer saw this, for I became a great favourite with him ; and find- 
ing that he had occasion to send a confidential agent to England, he selected 
ine for the purpose. Of course | was much pleased at the plan, which would 
afford me the opportunity of seeing my friends, and on my part of giving them 
a far more satislactory account of myself than could be done by letter. 

It was but two days before that on which I was to sail, when, on arriving at 
the counting-house, [ was accosted by one of the junior clerks with the ques- 
tion, ‘Have you heard of the trouble Travers is im!’ | answered in the nega- 
tive, when the youth, who had first spoken exclaimed, ‘ There is some grand 
error or other in his accounts—a deficiency of more than ever he is likely to 
possess in the world ; and though it may be only a mistake, it looks very black 
against him, I assure you. He has been up all night, I hear, going over the 
figures ; and there he is in the next room at them again, but in such an excited 
state of mind, that he 1s not very fit for the task.’ 

* But will no one help hun?’ | exclaimed involuntarily. 

‘Vl have nothing to do with him,” said one, ‘he is such a surly fellow.’ 

‘] never fish in troubled waters,’ cried another 

‘And I don’t touch pitch,’ murmured a third, half insmuating that Travers 
had been guilty of embezzlement 

Now, though | kuew him to be a selfish, ill-tempered man, I did not then 
know anything worse of him ; and remembering that the next few hours were, 
from my employer’s kindness, at my own disposal, I tapped at the door of the 
room where Travers was installed, and was instantly admitted. It is true we 
had not been very good friends of late; but 1 took no notice of our disagree- 
ments, simply offering to assist him in making up his accounts. He seemed 
surprised at the offer, but gladly accepted it,”” : ' 

“ How glad he must have been, grandpapa,” interrupted little Sidney, “ for 
you are so very clever at arithmetic.” 

“| was always fond of it,” continued Mr. Raymond ; “ and, moreover, held 
it be a most necessary acquirement, so there is little wonder at my being a good 
accountant, which I knew ‘Travers was not. But to shorten my story, let me 
tell you that in less than an hour | discovered how the error had arisen, and 
shaking hands with 'Travers—a thing I had not done for a long time—I congra- 
tulated him very heartily on thus bemg able to clear away the imputations on 
his character. His manner was very confused, but this | endeavoured not to 
notice, and busied myself with arranging the papers which were scattered in 
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every direction about the room. Judge of my astonishment in coming to a pack-| ‘ways cast a shadow, even at its greatest altitude, at noon ; though the shadow 
et of letters, all directed to myself, in Emily’s hand writing ! would then be shorter than at any other time of the day, and much more so in 
Of course no apology was necessary for my opening them, and the contents’ the summer than in the winter solstice. Hence the shadows of objects were 
of the first I read was sufficient to convince me of Travers’ duplicity. Yet was) always longer in the morning and evening, and shorter asthe sun approached 
I too happy in finding her unchanged in her affection, and, to my joy, wnimar-! his meridian altitude. He had seen otherwise good pictures, in which the error 
ried, to reproach her cousin, as he certainly deserved, with his cruel deception |!was obvious, of representing a sunset piece with noonday shadows ; and no one 
aud inexcusable conduct in intercepting our letters—for it was very clear from||would like that picture, though few perhaps would discover why. But the artist 
Emily’s that she had not received mine. Travers had but hittle to offer in apo- ‘needed to know something oF various sciences : he should be an anatomist, a 
logy, though I was too happy not to forgive him. | botanist, and should know something of astronomy, in order to delineate nature 
I sailed for England, but with what different emotions to those I had expe-|'as she is. He saw a clever picture not long ago in London, a sea piece, in 
rienced one short week before! Separation from my promised wife, which had! which the artist had represented a fisherman on a rock looking through a teles- 
at first seemed so dreadful, appeared nothing, now that I was assured of her! cope, with the large end of the glass to his eye, and the small end towards the 
faith, in comparison to the misery I had recently endured ; and I felt that every||distant object. Before explainmg how the shadow of one object was to be 
wave which carried me further from the shores of America, brought me also}|jected on another, he would give a few simple principles to enable the student 
nearer ta the time when we should meet again. The vessel in which [ sanled) ‘to put correctly in relief, acube, a sphere, a cone, a cylinder, or anegg. And 
was bound for London, and I remained some days in the metropolis transacting) having once learned this principle, the student would never afterwards e the 
my employer's business, before I was able to visit my parents. I travelled by)!shadow m the wrong position. ‘To relieve a sphere, Mr. Wilkin’s rule was to 
a night coach, and arrived m my native town at daybreak. It was the same}\draw a line through it in the direction of the light ; divide that line into seven 
hour as that at which it had faded from my view eighteen months before. It) equal parts ; place the high light on the first division, and the extreme dark on 


was now auturan, and then it was spring ; yet at the first glance, the seene was 
so sunilar that for a moment I almost fancied | was but waking from a dream. 
There was the old church on the hill, lookmg just as it had leoked from my 
infancy ; and the harbour, full of vessels rocking lazily to the receding tide, just 
as they had done the mornmg I departed. ‘The sun had quite risen before | 
reached our old house ; but jadge my surprise at finding it occupied by stran- 
gers. A servant, who was just opening the shutters, civilly directed me to my 
father’s new residence, aud I bent my steps to the opposite end of the town. 


ithe sixth, so as always to leave five-sevenths of the diameter of the sphere be- 
‘tween the extreme light and extreme dark ; and this would always leave suffi- 
cient space to blend the one mto the other. If the student paid attention to the 
lrelative position of the extreme light and extreme dark, and always kept them 
lat the same relative distance from each other, he would be able invariably to 
iplace the shadow in its correct position. As the light came nearer the centre 
‘of the sphere, the shadow would recede from it ; or, as the light receded, the 
shadow would encroach ; and any one, by drawing four or five spheres with the 
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The spot indicated was very near the street in which Mr. Belton’s warehouses} ight falling in different directions, would soon be familiar with the relative posi- 
had stood ; and indeed, before | could reach it, 1 must pass the place | had such! tion of the extreme light and dark, always keeping 5-7ths between the high 
rood reason to remember. In eighteen mouths, what a change had been ef-| light and the deep shadow. ‘The same principle, dividing the object into seven 
fected ! Spacious warehouses were built up, and, together with a handsome’ spaces, held as to relieving the cylinder aud the egg. In the sphere the light 
private house, occupied the site of the fire. But I almost recled with asto-| was disseminated and blended in all directions ; north, south, east, and west. 
nishment when I beheld over one of the doors the words ‘ Belton and Ray-!\In the cylinder it was always relieved from east to west, or west toeast, and 
mond.’ ' ‘not from north to south ; eonsequently, the same tone of shade was maintained 

To describe to you the meeting with my family would be little to the pur-| the whole length of the eylinder. The egg (which was formed by a small cir- 
pose ; let me rather hasten to an interview I had with Mr. Belton, though, | must) ele intersecting a large one, and was the principle on which the outline of the 
tell you, letters apprising me of these mighty changes were on their way to! human head was formed) required to be more relieved from east to west, or west 
New York, and must have arrived there only a few days after my departure. It)\to east, than from north to south, because in the former direction (its greatest 
was almost painful to witness the emotion with which Mr. Belton met me. He} breadth) it had more rolundity than in the latter (its length from end to end). 
considered me as the preserver of his daughter, whom he idolised ; and the) The cone was a diflerent form altogether, and the quantity and situation of its 
warmth of his feelings tor her exaggerated the obligation to me ; for, after all, shadow would depend upon the altiiude of the illaminating body. If the sun 
I had but performed an act of common humanity. It appeared that he recog-||were vertical, there would be no shadow at all; but, in relieving the cone when 
nised me the night of the fire ; my conduct had touched one of those springs of viewed on its apex, there would be two extreme darks and one high light. To 
right feeling, which, alter the experience of a long life, 1 am inclined to think) get the exact proportion and quantity of shadow on a cone, Mr. Wilkin gave a 
may be found in the most culpable. He determined to atone for the injuries he! simple rule, easily demonstrable by diagrams, but not easy to be described with- 
had inflicted on my father, and proffered the hand of reconciliation. I have al-|\out their aid. He observed that, whenever the sun was assumed to be at an 
ready hinted, that the result was a partnership; though, perhaps to the extra-) angle of 45 degrees, it would, by the relative positions of the two extreme darks 
ordinary influence Julia possessed over her father, the rapidity of these changes) and the high hight upon the base of the cube, divide the circle (which forms the 
might be attributed. She had become enthusiastically attached to my sister, ground plan of the cube) into three equal parts. At this angle, of course the 
Lucy, attracted to her at first, it was said, by a fancied resemblance to me, and) sun would project a shadow on the ground equal to the height of the cone. ‘To 
had extorted a promise from her father, that, in case of her death, he would) cast the shadow of an object, two points were required ; one, termed the seat 


adopt Lucy as his child. 
mise ; for betore she was twenty, consumption, with which she had been for 
years threatened, hurried her to the grave. 

I returned to America, but it was only to fulfil my trust to my employer, and 
to make Emily my wife. I was admutted a partner with Mr. Belton and my 
father ; and when, in the course of nature, they were removed from this world, 
the business was entirely mine. It had become one of the most flourishing con- 
cerns in the country ; | had improved my own mind by study and intercourse 
with the world, and had been able to find for myself and children a place in the 
higher ranks of society. My dear Sidney, | am not at all ashamed of having 


been a poor boy ; those who have always been rich must of necessity be de- 


Poor girl! soon was he called upon to fulfil his pro-| of the sun, to show the direction of the shadow ; the other point, representing 


the sun itself, determining the length of the shadow. Of course, the higher 
ithe sun, the shorter the shadow. ‘The point determining the direction of the 
shadow on the ground must be placed somewhere on the horizon line, and the 
other point (determining the length of the shadow) on a line raised vertically on 
ithe first point. ‘The rule Mr. Wilkin illustrated by various diagrams on the 
‘black board : and we can only add, that a line drawn from the sun's seat to the 
base of the object to be cast into shade, gives, by its further production, not 
only the direction of the shadow, but what may be termed its base or ground 
‘line ; while a line from the sun to the top of theobject, and produced to the 
point where it intersects such base line, gives not only the length of the shadow 


barred from a vast amount of useful knowledge. ‘To counteract as much as|/put what may be termed its head |ne, or upper boundary.—The lecturer then 


possible this effect, I would advise the children of the rich to mix on an equality 
with youths differently circumstanced, and this is why | have always advocated 
your going to school, instead of having a tutor at home. But come, you have 
not told me to what, in all human probability, I was indebted for my fortune, or 
how I had the happiness to marry your grandmamma—it is easier to find out 
than the riddles you are so fond of guessing.” 

**] think it must be because you returned good for evil,’ exclaimed little Sid- 
ney. ‘I do not wonder that you always preach from that text, as I heard some 
one say; and now I know why you are so fond of quoting the fable of *'The 
Traveller, the Sun, and the wind.” Of course, the wind only made him draw 
his cloak the tighter.” 

“God bless you, my dear boy,” continued Mr. Raymond with emotion ; 
“may you remember grandpapa’s text, as you call it, when he lies in the grave. 
But look ! there’s the groom leading your pony down the chestnut avenue ; you 
had better have a gallop while I finish the newspaper.” 


PAINTING PERSPECTIVE. 

Mr. H. Wilkin, of London, delivered the last lecture of his course on per- 
spective, in the lecture theatre of the Manchester Royal Institution, on Friday 
afternoon last. He commenced by saying, that he would give afew simple 
principles, by which to enable the student to delineate objects in perspective 
with correctness and elegance. To do this, it was necessary, first, to determine 
the situation and appearance of shadows ; which, the most part, he would show 
could be done by one general rule. Shadow is caused by the interposition of 
opaque objects, which stop the rays of light in their passage from the sun, or 
other luminous body. In consequence of the great distance of the sun, the 
shadows it projects were supposed to be parellel ; and consequently the shadows 
of regular obyects, cast on smooth or even planes, would (generally speaking) 
be similar to the objects projecting them ; but, when shadows of irregular ob- 
jects were cast on irregular figures, they varied in form to so extraordinary an 
extent, as often, by their intricacy, to puzzle the most acute and able mathema: 
ticians. He would, however, coufine himself to a few simple and comprehen- 
sive forms, which could be clearly understood by all, and which would be found 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, quite sufficient to enable the studeut to 
determine the correct forms of shadows. The three different directions in which 
the rays of light were supposed to fall on a picture were, first, parallel ; in 
which case, the shadows would be parallel to the horizon line in the picture ; 


second, when the light came from before the picture ; in which case, the sha-|, 


dows would be cast from the spectator towards the horizon : and third, when. the 
ight was supposed to come from behind, or from the back-ground of the picture 
when the chaloes would be projected towards the bottom or base line of the 
picture. Asin this part of the globe the sun was never vertical, it would al- 


"showed by diagrams the varieties of shadow which objects would cast, accord- 
| mg as the sun 1s parallel (or at the side of the picture), or before or behind the 


jyicture. He represented the shadows of posts, rails, cubes, houses, &c. When 
ithe sun was supposed to be before the picture, the shadow must be proj ected 
\from the spectator towards the horizon.—Mr. Wilkin next explained that, as 
shadows, when thrown on different planes, accommodate themselves to those 
|planes, it was necessary to move the seat of the sun to the point where the lines 
of the two planes intersected each other. But, when once the situation of the 
|sun was fixed, it must not be moved. ‘To find the altitude of the sun, the stu- 
\dent, placing a post on the horizontal plane, should determine by the eye 
ithe direction of the shadow, and draw a line until it touched the horizon, 
‘and from that point draw a line tothe point of distance. At the point on 
‘the horizon, form aright angle to the point of distance. Having determin- 
ed the altitude of the sun, place the angle and draw a line till it touches 
the line at right angles with one previously drawn. Then raise a perpendi- 
jcular or vertical line over the point on the horizon termed the sun’s seat 
jand transfer the measure on the angle to that line, which would give the 

|per situation for the sun, and enable the student to cut off the shadows at their 
iproper leugth. Mr. Wilkin illustrated the changes necessary in the sun’s seat 
iby drawing the interior of an apartment, with a light in the centre, casting sha- 
dows from horizontal pegs in the walls, and from one projecting downwards 
\from the ceiling. —By turning and reversing the diagram, so as to make each of 
ithe sides in turn the base or floor of the room, the principle of this necessary al- 
iteration of the sun’s seat was clearly illustrated.—He also showed, that, when 
‘a shadow cast itself upon a foreign body, it always accommodated itself to the 
form of that body.—Mr. Wilkin then proceeded to exemplify the use of light 
and shadow in drawing landscapes or sea pieces. Young people sometimes went 
linto the open air, and sketched a mountain, perhaps ten miles off, so clear, dis- 
tinet in detail and black, that it would approach them close enough to push them 
down. ‘They should remember that in proportion as an object was removed by 
distance, it decreased not only in magnitude, but in tone and colour, and in de- 
tail. In the foreground the student might employ as much detail as he pleased 
‘but as similar objects receded from the spectator, their smaller parts were first 
ilost, then their larger ones, till at Jength all that remained was the general out- 
line, and that indistinct if in the extreme distance. He mentioned that even 
|Landseer had once painted the head of a cat looking out of the window of a 
farm house half a mile off, so distinctly, that the spectator might see her wi.is- 
kers,—forgetting the intervention of the distance. He rapidly sketched a sea 
jpiece with charcoal on drawing board, showing vessels at different distances, 
and making his foreground lights lighter, and his shades darker in the fore- 
ground, and so dimmishing to the horizon, and the same course he took with the 


sky ; the darkest parts bemg at the top of the picture, and softening the shades 
i 
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as they a proached the distant horizon. He also sketched a landscape in illfe-| {whose crew perished last night under your walls. It is with pain I announce 


tration of the same principles. Another important point for young artists, he 
said, was to get the different parts of the human figure in correct proportion, for 
which he would give a rule that would preserve almost the beautiful proportions 
of the antique ; which, for drawing draped figures, was no less useful than sim- 
ple; and when it was once acquired, the student, if he had to draw a figure 40 
feet high, would preserve these beautiful proportions with the greatest facility. 
When the altitude of the figure had been determined by two points, the student 
should draw a vertical line from the one to the other, and divide the line into four 
equal parts. At the first of these from the top draw a horizontal line for the 


to you that some of your people have been recognised in the fray that took 
\place, and that yourself were seen stabbing with your own hand one of my 
men.’ ‘The baron, without replying, arose and gently closed the door of the 
tutor’s chamber. The stranger continued : ‘ If I speak to you thus freely, it is 
not because I intend to ruin you ; I only wish to prove to you that you are in 
my power. Restore to me my cargo and my ship, which, damaged as it is, 
jwill still convey me to St. Petersburgh, and I promise secresy ; which promise 
I am ready to confirm with my oath. If the desire of revenge had influenced 
‘me, I should have landed on the opposite coast, and proclaimed you in the first 


greatest breadth of the figure (the shoulders), and from the ends of this horizon- 


\village. The proposal I make, proves my willingness to save you in thus ap- 


tal line draw diagonal lines intersecting each other at the base of the vertical prising you of the danger to which you are exposed by your crimes.’ The 
lins, so as to form a triangle; and, in like manner, form a smaller triangle, of baron all this time maintained a profound silence. The expression of his coun- 


which the apex should be the centre of the vertical Jine. A little above this, 
apex, Mr. Wilkin drew the waist of the figure, all the lower part of which was 
included in the long triangle, the arms and feet alone projecting beyond its) 
limits. The knees were formed at the third divison of the line from the top.) 
He then added the head, making an oval from the top of the vertical line, a little, 
exeeeding the half of the first space ; the remainder of which was occupied by 
the neck, and the insertion of the shoulders. On precisely the same framework, 
Mr. Wilkin subsequently sketched a milkmaid with pails; her dress, of course, 
exceeding the limits of the long triangle ; but, in all other points, the proportions 
agreed exactly; and, as he remarked of the male figure, which represented a 
fisherman, the proportions, which were nearly those of the Apollo Belvidere, 
were almost too symmetrical. ‘These and other illustrations, given with great 
rapidity of hand, were much applauded. 


THE EMPIRE OF THE CZAR. 

_ The Empire of the Czar; or, Observations on the Social, Political, and Re- 
ligious State and Prospects of Russia, made during a Journey through that 
Empire. By the Marquis de Custine. ‘Translated from the French. 3 vols. 
London, Longman and Co. 

Three volumes for four months’ travel is, doubtless, a large proportion ; but 
the Marquis is a tourist known to move to and fro with his pen in his hand, and! 
that nothing escapes his observations and reflections. Whether the cognisance’| 
of this fact was as favourable to his acquisition of intelligence as to the real state! 
of Russia may be questioned ; but certainly, if the emperor and empress, the 
court, and the people, endeavoured to shew him every thing of the couleur de! 
rose, it has changed into a very dark dun, if not a complete black, before he has | 
presented the objects to the sight of Europe. 

The history of a certain Baron de Sternberg (famous for a melo-drama) re- 
lated by the Prince K— to the author as their steamer passed the isle of Dago’ 
on the coast of Esthonia : 

“* ¢ Baron Ungern de Sternberg had travelled over the greater part of Europe.| 
He was a man of intelligence and observation, and his travels had made him, 
all that he was capable of being made, namely, a great character developed by 
study and experience. On his return to St. Petersburgh, in the reign of the’ 
Emperor Paul, he fell into undeserved disgrace ; and, under the bitter feeling) 
which this produced, determined to quit the court. He shut himself up in the! 
island of Dago, of which he was lord ; and in the retirement of this wild do-| 
main swore a mortal hatred to all human kind, to revenge himself on the em-) 
peror, whom he viewed as the representative of the whole race. This indivi- 
dual, who was living when we were children, has served as a mode! for more| 
than one of Lord Byron's heroes. In his seclusion he affected a sudden pas- 
sion for study, and, in order to pursue freely his scientific labours, he added to} 
his mansion a very high tower, the walls of which you can see with the spy-| 

lass.’ Here the prince paused, and we took a view of the tower of Dago. | 
he prince resumed : ‘ This tower he called his library, and crowned its sui-| 


mit with a sort of glazed lantern like an observatory, or rather lighthouse. H |} 


often repeated to his servants that he could only labour at night, and then no) 
where but in this solitary place. It was there that he retired, as he said, to, 
meditate, and to seek peace. No guests were adinitted into this retreat except 
an only son, still a child, and his tutor 


tory ; the glass tower of which was then lighted with a lamp so brilliant, that, 
at a distance, it might be taken for a signal. This lighthouse, though not one 
in reality, was calculated to deceive strange vessels, that were in danger of 
being lost on the island, if their captains, venturing too far, did fot perfectly 


know each point of the coast in the perilous Gulf of Finland. This error was), 


precisely that which the terrible baron hoped for. Raised upon a rock, in the 
midst of a stormy sea, the perfidious tower became the beacon of inexperienc- 
ed pilots ; and the unfortunate beings, who were misled by the false hope that 

littered before them, met their death at the moment they believed they had 
ound a shelter from the storm. You may judge that nautical regulations were 
at that time very imperfectly maintained in Russia. As soon as a vessel was 
on the point of being wrecked, the baron proceeded to the shore, and secretly 
embarked with numerous active and determined men, whom he kept for the pur- 
pose of aiding him in these nocturnal expeditions. He then gathered together 
the stranger mariners, and, mstead of affording them the expected succour, 
murdered them under cover of the dark ; after which he pillaged their ship. 
although actuated throughout much less by a desire of gain than by a pure love 
of evil, and a disinterested pleasure in destruction. Doubting all things, and 
disbelieving the principle of justice, he considered moral and social disorder as 
being most analogous to the state of man here below, and civil and_ political 
virtues as chimeras that only oppose nature without subduing it. He pretend- 
ed that, in putting an end to the life of his fellow-creatures, he was subservient 
to the schemes of Providence, who was pleased, he said, to extract life out of 


Towards midnight, when the baron |) 
believed them to be both asleep, he used often to shut himself up in hislabora-) 


ienance was grave but not smister. He requested a little time to reflect upon 
the course he should take, and withdrew, saying that in a quayter of an hour 
he would give his answer. Some minutes before the expiration of the stipu- 
lated time, he suddeniy burst into the saloon through a secret door, threw him- 
self upon the too adventurous stranger, and stabbed him to the heart. Orders 
had been meantime given to destroy the last man of the boat’screw. Silence, 
for a moment disturbed by so many murders, again reigned in this den of rob- 
‘bers. The tutor of the child had, however, overheard all that had passed : he 
‘continued to listen, but could at length only hear the step of the baron and the 
deep snore of the corsairs as, wrapped in their sheep-skins, they slept on the 
stairs of the tower. The baron, uncasy and suspicious, entered the chamber of 
this man, and examined his features with scrupulous attention. Standing near 
ithe bed, with the stall bloody poniard in his hand, he watched a long time for the 
least signs which could betray a feigned slumber. At length, convinced that 
he was ina deep sleep, he resolved to let him live.—Perfection in crime is as 
in anything else,’ said the Prince K——, interrupting his narration. We made 
‘no answer, for we were impatient to know the end of the history. He continu- 
jed :—* The suspicions of the tutor had been roused for some time past. As 
soon as the first words of the Dutch captain had met his ear he rose up, and 
jwitnessed through the chinks of the door, which the baron had locked upon him 
all the circumstances of the murder. ‘The instant afterwards he acted with the 
ipresence of mind before related, which deceived the assasin and saved his life. 
| After the baron had retired he rose, dressed, and, in spite of the fever that was 
‘upon him, let himself down from the window by cords, detached a skiff which 
he found fastened at the foot of the rampart. and pushed out to sea, steering 
towards the mainland, which he reached without accident, and where he ‘m- 


| mediately proclaimed the crime that he had witnessed. The absence of the 


| sick man was soon noticed in the castle of Dago, ‘The baron, blinded by the 


infatuation of crime, imagined at first that he had cast himself into the sea while 
under the delirmm of fever. Entirely occupied in searching for his body, he 
thought of flight although the cord attached to the window and the disappear- 
jance of the skuf were irrefragable proofs of the real fact. Convinced at length 
‘by these evidences, he was beginning to prepare for escape, when he found his 
castle surrounded by troops, which had been instantly despatched against him. 
|For one moment he thought of defence, but his people all forsook him. He was 
‘taken, and sentenced by the Emperor Paul to hard labour for life in Siberia. 
It was there he died ; and such was the end of a man who once shone, alike 
‘by the powers of his mind and the elegance of his manners, in the most polish- 
ed circles of Europe. Our mothers can yet recollect himas having been every 
thing that was agreeable. I should not have related to you this romantic tale, 
uf the cireumstances of its occurrence, which would have been so appropriate 
to the middle ages, had not belonged as it were to ovr own times. In every 
‘thing Russia is four centuries behind the werld... When Prince K had 
‘ceased speaking, we all exclaimed that the Baron de Sternberg was the type 
jof Byron’s Manfreds and Laras. ‘ It is unquestionable,’ said Prince K : 
jwho had no fear or paradox, * that it is because Byron has drawn his models 


ifrom real existences, that they appear to us to possess so few of the attributes 
of the probable. In poetry reality is never natural.’ ‘ That is so true,’ I re- 
plied, ‘that the fictions of Walter Scott produce a more perfect illusion than 
ithe exact copying of Byrons.’ 

“<Tf it is a matter of taste,’ said Prince K , siiiling, ‘we will dispute 
ino longer about it ;’ and, taking my arm, he begged me to assist him to his state- 
‘room, where, offering ine a seat, he continued, im alow voice, ‘ As we are alone, 


j!and you like history, I will relate to you a story of a higher order than the one 


ivou have just heard : it is to you alone that I relate it, because before Russians 
jone must not talk of history. You know that Peter the Great, after much hesi- 
‘tation, destroyed the patriarchate of Moscow, in order to unite on the same 
‘head the crown and the tiara. The political autocracy thus openly usurped that 
unlunited spiritual power which it had coveted for so long—imonstreus union, 
‘unknown before among the nations of modern Europe. The chimera entertained 
iby the popes during the middle ages is now actually realised in a nation of sixty 
‘millions of people, many of them Asiatics, whom nothing surprises, and who 
‘are by no means sorry to find a Grand Lama in their czar. ‘The Emperor Peter 
sought to unite himself in marriage with Catherine, the sutler. ‘To accomplish 
|this supreme object of his heart it was necessary to begin by finding a family 
name for the future empress. This was obtained, I believe, in Lithuania, where 
‘an obscure private gentleman was first converted into a great lord by dirth, and 
afterwards discovered to be the brother of the empress elect, Russian despot- 
lism not only pays little respect to ideas and sentiments, it will also deny facts ; 
lit will struggle against evidence, and triumph in the struggle! for evidence, 
\when it is inconvenient to power, has no more voice among us than has justice.’ 
|The bold language of the prince startled me. He had been educated at Rome, 
and, like all who possess any piety of feeling and independence of mind in Rus- 
sia, he inelined to the Catholic religion.” 


death. One evening, towards the end of autumn, when the nights were very) The illustrative anecdote is not worth transcribing: it relates to a nobleman 


ong, he had extermmated the crew of a Dutch merchantman, and the pirates, 


(where we are told there are none dependent) provoking the monarch’s rage 


whom he kept under the title of the guards, among the servants belonging to his) by refusing to walk on his left side in a procession :—* ‘ You shall attend !” 


house, were for several hours occupied in landing the cargo of the wrecked 


was the mandate of the tyrant; ‘ you shall either attend, or I will han ou!’ 
y y y 


vessel, without observing that, during the massacre, the captain had profited by ‘Say to the ezar,’ replied the indomitable Muscovite, ‘ that I entreat him first 
the darkness, and had saved himself in a boat which had followed him with some} to execute the same senience on my only son: this child is only fifteen years 
of the sailors of his vessel. Daybreak surprised the baron and announced to} /old; it is possible that, after having seen me perish, fear will make him consent 
them also the approach of a small boat. ‘They immediately shut the gates of the! to walk on the left hand of his sovereign ; but I can depend on myself, both 


secret vaults, where the produce of their pillage was disposed ; after which the 
drawbridge was let down before the stranger. ‘The baron, with that elegant 
hospitality which is an indelible characterictic of Russian manners, hastened to 
receive the leader of the new comers. Affecting the most perfect security, he 
repaired to a saloon near the apartment of his son, who was yet sleeping, and 


‘before and after the execution of my child, never to do that which can disgrace 
the blood of Romodanowski.’ The czar, J say it in his praise, yielded ; but to 
lrevenge himself on the independent spirit of the Muscovite aristocracy, he 
built St. Petersburgh.” 

Of this city now, the marquis observes :—*“ Little by little, Petersburgh re- 


there awaited him. The tutor of his child was also in bed dangerously ill. ceded from the river, southward, in the hope of escaping the inundations ; and 


The door of his chamber, which opened into the saloon, remained unclosed. 
The stranger was introduced. ‘ Sir baron,’ said the man, with an airof bold 
assurance, * you know me, though you may not recognise me, for you have seen 
me but once, and then in the dash. I am the captain of the vessel, a part of 


ithe marshy isles have been reserved exclusively for the summer residences of 
‘the most distinguished courtiers. These houses are half-concealed by water 
and snow for nine months of the year, during which time the wolves roam freely 


round the pavilion of the empress; but during the remaining three months no- 
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thing can exceed the profusion of flowers which the houses display. Neverthe-| in a hackney-coach, for the purpose of calling on his legal adviser, near Bedford 
less, under all this factitious elegance, the character of the people betrays it-/ Square. He reached the house about mid-day ; and desiring the driver to re- 
self; a passion for display is the ruling passion of the Russians: thus, in their main with his vehicle at the door, until he had transacted his business, proceed- 
drawing-rooms, the flowers are not placed in such manner as may render the ed at once up stairs. His purpose being in due time fully discussed, Colman 
interior of the apartment more agreeable, but so as to attract admiration from! was about departing, but his solicitor, who, in point of fact, was the best friend 
without ; precisely the contrary of what we see in England, where, above all, he ever had, having as great an affection forthe dramatist as the client, detained 
things, people shrink from hanging out a sign in the streets. ‘The English are,) him as his guest for the day—Colman remained, therefore, for dinner ; and at 
of all the people on the carth, those who have best known how to substitute) midnight, the supper-table found him still unwilling to depart. 
taste for style: their public buildings are chefs-d’auvre of the ridiculous; their, It so happened that Mr. A , Colman’s friendly creditor, as we have named, 
private houses are models of elegance and good sense.”’ had been accidentally passing the street on that very morning, soon after Col- 
His reception at a first-rate hotel, that of Coulon, kept by a degenerated| man had been set down, and had noticed the coach in question at the door of 
Frenchman, is still a worser picture of Petersburgh interiors; “ Scarcely was I) the lawyer; and on passing the same spot about the chimes of midnight ob- 
installed in this abode than (the fatigue of the night having got the better of my) served the identical vehicle on the identical spot—for Colman had altogether 
curiosity, which usually impels me to sally forth and lose myself in a large un-| forgotten he had even arrived in a coach at all ; obedient to whose orders, the 
known city) I lay down, wrapped in a cloak, on an immense leather sofa, and) driver had remained nearly twelve hours at the curbstone. A , who was a 
slept profoundly during—three minutes. At the end of this time I woke in a\ man of quick perceptions, and by no means a stranger to the councils of the 
fever; and on casting my eyes upon the cloak, what a sight awaited them !—Aj| manager of the Haymarket at the house in question, felt at once persuaded he 
brown but living mass: things must be called by their proper name—TI was, had discovered his man. ‘“ This must be Colman!” cried he—* there is but 
covered, I was devoured with bugs. Russia is, in this respect, not a whit in-) yne man in London who would keep a hackney-coach waiting twelve hours, 
ferior to Spain : but in the south we can both console and secure ourselves in the; when at twelve paces distant, he might beckon twice the number to his service 
open air ; here we remain imprisoned with the enemy, and the war is consequent-| —here, must be Colman! For “ jarvey,” this wasa good day’s work. The 
ly more sanguine. J began throwing off my clothes, and calling for help.||hire was of course paid, besides some five shillings fraudulent per centage, 
What a prospect for the night! ‘This thought made me cry out more lustily.. which Colman, after supper, was not in a state to dispute. ‘lhe man had m a 
A Russian waiter appeared. I made him understand that I wished to see his, in prospect a fat bribe on the next day, for the discovery of the manager's re- 
master. The master kept me waiting a long time ; and when he at length did, treat, which he received in due course from the wily Mr. A , and poor Col- 
come, and was informed of the nature of my trouble, he began to laugh, and soon) /man surrendered. 
left the room, telling me that I should become accustomed to it, for that it was), Some months, previous to the foregoing event, Colman had been living at 
the same every where in Petersburgh. He first advised me, however, never to, Fulham, immediately contiguous to a cottage then tenanted by Mathews. 
seat myself on a Russian sofa, because the domestics, who always carry about A was at this time in search of him, and Colman being well aware of this, 
with them legions of insects, sleep on these articles of furniture. ‘lo tranquillise, was in the habit of stealthily entering Mathews’ house by the back door, and 
me, he father stated that the vermin would not follow me if I kept at a proper, thus had opportunities of passing many agreeable evenings with his friend. 
distance from the furniture in which they had fixed their abode.” | Mathews, who was as fond of fun as school-boys of plum pudding, had a re- 
But before quitting Russia altogether, it seems to us only just and fair to markably fine parrot, which was quick at picking up words as any actor in the 
quote one of the author's reported chats with his friend Nicholas. After talking Haymarket company ; and in as short a time as might be, the green pet was in- 
about the heroic act which secured him the throne when he confronted the re- structed im the exclamation—* Be off! be off! A *s coming !—A , 


bellious guards, he states :—“ The following is what I have retained of the re- coming!” On a certain evening, therefore, Colman having raised the latch of 
mainder of our conversation :—‘ The insurrection thus appeased, your majesty) Mathews’ back door, and being about entering the yard, in which the parrot had 
must have entered the palace with feelings very different to those under which) been purposely placed, his cars were suddenly startled by the bird’s new lesson 
it was left; not only the throne, but the admiration of the world, and the sym-||—** Be off! be off! A ‘s coming !—A ‘s coming !""—a hint which. it 
pathy of all lofty minds, being, by this event, assured to your majesty.” * T did] |may ve well believed, he mstantly obeyed. Puzzled by the possibility of A 

not thus view it : what I then did has been too much praised.’ The emperoc, being so near, at the same time not displeased at the hint, Colman, on the fol- 
did not tell me that on his return he found his wife afflicted with a nervous trem-| lowing eve applied himself to the postern-gate, for the purpose of asceriaining 
bling of the head, of which she has never been entirely cured. This convulsive) the true state of affairs, when the stridulous assault was again repeated—* Be 
motion is scarcely visible ; indeed, on some days, when calm and in good health,| off! be off! A *s coming!’ Utterly bewildered, and with renewed morti- 
the empress is entirely free from it: but whenever she is suffering, eitheir men-) fication, the affrighted dramatist was once more taking to his hecls, when the 
tally or physically, the evil returns and augments. This noble woman must actor, deeming he had carried the joke quite far ees popped his head from 
have fearfully struggled with the inquietude occasioned by her husband’s daring! behind the wall, and in a voice, half parrot and half Mathews, screamed out— 
exposure of himself to the assassin’s blow. On his return, she embraced him) * Come back—come back! A *s in the water-butt '—A——'s in the wa- 
without speaking ; but the emperor, after having soothed her, felt himself grow)|ter-butt !” ‘The sequel may be well imagined—the friends passed their night 
weak, and threw himself into the arms of one of his most faithful servants, os limeatty together—an event which Mathews fully anticipated, never doubtung 
claiming, ‘What a commencement of a reign !"”"—“ I can truly say, sire, that, the thorough good humour of his companion. 

one of the chief motives of my curiosity in visiting Russia was the desire of | . 
approaching a prince who exerciseses such power over men.’ ‘The Russians) | yy, - 

= he should render himself who would govern suck ah EALTH OF HUNDRED YEARS 
people.’ ‘ Your majesty has better appreciated the wants and the position of ——- 
this country than any of your predecessors.’ ‘ Despotism still exists in Russia;,, The notorious poverty of Scotland in recent times does not prepare us to 
it is the essence of my government, but it accords with the genius of the nation "| hear of its wealth at an earlier period; yet that it did possess considerable 
‘Sire, by stopping Russia on the road of imitation, you are restoring her to her-||wealth, comparatively speaking, before the disastrous wars of Bruce, seems 
self.” ‘I love my country, aad I believe I understand it. hat) 


I assure you, that) amply proved by Mr. Taylor in his history. “ The rickes of the royal revenue,” 
when I feel heartily weary of all the miseries of the times, I endeavour to for-| jhe says, “ are evinced by various pecuniary transactions of William the Lion. 
\{t is well known that this monarch paid to Richard I the sum of ten thousand 
Upon another occasion 
ine gave Richard two thousands marks to make up the heavy ransom which was 
lexacted from the English monarch by the emperor. Upon John, king of Eng- 
land, he bestowed the marriage of two of his daughters, with fifteen thousand 
jmarks ; and if we may believe Hoveden, the same king offered fifteen thousand 
‘marks for Northumberland. Allowing ten pounds of modern money for every 
mark of ancient, we find, from these isolated instances of the sams paid by this 
‘monarch, that he disbursed out of the royal revenue two hundred and seventy 
thousand pounds ; and was ready, in addition to this, to have paid a hundred 
and fifty thousand for Northumberland. 

Upon the marriage of Alexander II. with the daughter of Lord Ingelram de 
Couci, the portion of the youthful bride amounted fo seven thousand marks, 
which was given her as a third of the royal revenue ; so that in 1239, the date 
jof this marriage, the annual revenue of the king of Scotland, proceeding from 
ithe crown lands and other sources, amounted to twenty-one thousand marks, 
somewhat more than two hundred thousand pounds. The same monarch, not- 
withstanding the draim of the royal treasury in his father’s time, gave ten thou- 
sand marks, besides lands, as a marriage portion with his second sister; and on 
one memorable occasion, when the Scottish sovereign paid a Christmas visit to 
Henry III. at York, in the mutual interchange of gifts between the two kings, 
Alexander, for the purpose of fitting out his royal host for the continent, made 
him a present of two thousand marks, or twenty thousand pounds of our pre- 
sent money, taking from him, at the same time, an acknowledgment that the 
gift was never to be drawn into a precedent, but proceeded solely from his l- 
beraltty. 

Under Alexander IIL., the riches of the royal revenue appear to have kept 
pace with the general prosperity of the kingdom. We have seen that monarch 
obtain the kingdom of Man and the Western Isles by purchase from the king of 
‘Norway, paying down for them the sum of four thousand marks, with an an- 
jnual payment of a hundred marks for ever. And not long after this transac- 
tion, the same monarch, at the marriage of his daughter to Eric, king of Nor- 
iway, assigned as her dower the sum of seven thousand marks, in dition to 
lands worth seven hundred marks a-year. ‘To give an exact account of the va- 
rious sources of the royal revenue in those early times, would require a careful 
and lengthened investigation. The rents and prodace of the royal lands and 
manors throughout the country ; the dues payable under the name of can on 
the products of agriculture, hunting, and fishing ; the customs on the exports 
of wool, woolfels, and hides ; on articles of domestic manufacture, on foreign 
trade and shipping ; the fees and fines which arose at this period in ali countries 
where the feudal system was established, from the administration of justice upon 
the wardship and marriage of heirs, and m the escheates of estates to the crown ; 
the temporary aids which the tenants and vassals of every feudal rhe 
were bound to pay on great occasions, such as making the king’s son a knight, 


get the rest of Europe by retiring towards the interior of Russia.’ In order to, 


refresh yourself at your fountain-head 1 § Precisely so. No one is more from) marks, for resigning the oe extorted by Henry II. 


his heart a Russianthan! am. I am going to say to you what I would not say 
to another; but I feel that you will comprehend me.’ Here the emperor inter- 
rupted himself, and looked at me attentively. I continued to listen without re- 
plying ; and he proceeded : ‘can understand republicanism: it is a plain and 
straightforward form of government, or, at least, it might be so; I can under- 
stand absolute monarchy, for | am myself the head of such an order of things ; 
but I cannot understand a representative monarchy: it is the government of 
lies, fraud, and corruption ; and I would rather fall back upon China than ever 
adopt it.’ ‘Sire, I have always regarded representative government as a com- 
pact inevitable in certain communities at certain epochs ; but, like all other com- 
pats, it does not solve questions—it only adjourns difliculties.’ The emperor 
seemed to say, Goon. I continued: * It is a truce signed between democracy 
and monarchy, under the auspices of two very mean tyrants, fear and interest ; 
and it is prolonged by that pride of intellect which takes pleasure in talking, 
and that popular vanity which satisfies itself on words. In short, it is the aris- 
tocracy of oratory, substituted for the aristocracy of birth: it is the government 
of the lawyers.’ ‘Sir, you speak the truth,’ said the emperor, pressing my 
hand: ‘TI have been a representative sovereign; and the world knows what it 
has cost me not to have been willing to submit to the exigencies of this infa- 
mous government (I quote literally.) ‘To buy votes, to corrupt consciences, to 
seduce some in order to deceive others ; all those means I disdained, as degra- 
ding those who obey as much as those who command, and I have dearly paid 
the penalty of my straightforwardness ; but, God be praised, I have done for 
ever with this detestable political machine. I shall never more be a constitu- 
tional king. I have too much need of saying all that I think ever to consent to 
ee over any people by means of stratagem and intrigue.’ The name of Po- 
land, which presented itself incessantly to our thoughts, was not once uttered in 
this singular conversation.”—‘ The emperor,” at this time he avers, “is the 
only man in the empire with whom one may talk withonc fear of informers; he 
is also the only one in whom I have as yet recognised natural sentiments aad 
sincere language. If I lived in this country, and hada secret to conceal, 1, 
should begin by confiding it to him. If he has, as I think, more pride than va- 
nity, more dignity than arrogance, the general impression of the various portraits 
I have successively traced of him, and especially the effect his conversation 
uced on me, ought to be satisfactory to him : in fact, I did my best to resist 

the influence of his attractions.” 

ANECDOTES OF GEORGE COLMAN. 

When Colman was first arrested, it was at the suit of his friend ; an event 
by no means remarkable on that account, as the world has frequently shewn us ; 
but the circumstance which led to his immediate capture, was highly character- 


istic of the dramatist himself Colman, who had for some time past, been chary 
of his visits abroad, had placed himself, on a certain fine moming, snugly 


with-\/the marriage 


his daughters, his own coronation or marrage, or his yansom 
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the revenne of the crown. 


from captivity : these, amongst others, formed some of the principal sources a | was under restraint, bei soon after being released from confinement, he was 


certain to be as bad as ever. 
Death was daily sweeping off his victims ; the yellow fever had made such 


wo ter the of ‘the state havoc amongst the ship's company and Marines, that there were barely suffi- 


England. ‘The various officers of the royal household were the same; and 
when encircled by these dignitaries, and surrounded by his prelates, barons, and 
vassals, the Scottish court, previous to the long war of liberty, and the disas- 
trous reign of David II., was rich in feudal pomp. ‘This is proved by what has 
already been observed as to the condition of the royal revenue, when compared 
with the inferior command of money which we find at the same era in England ; 
and some interesting and striking circumstances, which are incidentally men- 
tioned by our ancient historians, confirm this opinion. As early as the age of 
Malcolm Canmore, an unusual splendour was introduced into the Scottish court 
by his Saxon queen. The princess, as we learn from her life by Turgot, her 
confessor, brought in the use of rich and precious foreign stuffs, of which she 
encouraged the importation from distant countries. In her own dress she was 
unusually magnificent : whilst she increased the parade attendant on the public 
appearance of the sovereign, by augmenting the number of his personal offi- 
ders, and employing vessels of gold and silver in the service of his table. Under 
the reign of Alexander I., the mtercourse of Scotland and the Fast, and the 


splendid appearance of the sovereign, are shown by a singular ceremony whieh | 


took place in the High Church at St. Andrew's. This monarch, anxious to 


show his devotion to the blessed apostle of that name, not only endowed the) ee? 
: men were running about in their shirts. 


religious house with numerous lands, and conferred upon it various immunities, 


up by the Scottish sovereign was little inferior to that of his brother monarch of | 4 : ' 
b= i r olga ‘lcient to go through the most ordinary duties—the sentries at the cabin and 


'lgun-room doors had been discontinued, and on particular occasions the seamen 
of the watch were posted as sentries on the gangway and forecastle. 

‘| One night in the middle watch, the Quartermaster on deck being near the 
‘skylight, which was off on accout of the heat, heard a rattling and ring of keys, 
and a heavy lumping sound as if some one had fallen down the hatchway into 
‘ithe after-cockpit ; he immediately reported it to the Lieutenant, who ordered 
\\him to go down and examine into the cause. When the Quartermaster reached 
‘the cockpit, he found the habitual drunkard sprawling upon the deck, and jab- 
‘'bering some unintelligible jargon about the magazine. This did not at first 
\|excite much suspicion, but when on further search a lantern, with a candle just 
\lextinguished, was found close to him, and clutched in his hands were the keys 
‘lof the after-magazine, they gave rise to the horrible suggestion, that in his mad 
intoxication, he intended to fire the powder, and blow the ship up. 

| ‘The ship’s Corporal having joined the Quartermaster, the latter left the fel- 
||low under the control of the former, and gave the necessary injormation to the 
{Lieutenant on deck, who instantly informed Captain, and the news quickly 


{ 


‘spreading below, losing nothing in its transit, every soul that could, rushed up 
|'/from below to ascertain the extent of the danger, and Captain, officers, and 
A short time served to satisfy them, 
\|that, whatever might have been intended, the peril had passed away: order 


but, as an additional evidence of his piety, he commanded his favourite Arabian : : fobs . 
: a! ilwas restored, and the culprit put in double irons. ‘The following day, when the 


horse to be led up to the high altar, whose saddle and bridle were splendidly or- 
namented, and his housings of a rich cloth of velvet. A squire at the same time 
brought the king’s body armour, which were of ‘Turkish manufacture, and stud- 
ded with jewels, with his spear and his shield of silver ; and these, along with 
the horse ard his furniture, the king, in the presence of his prelates and barons, 
solemnly devoted and presented to the church. The housings and arms were 
shown in the days of the historian who has recorded the event. 

On another occasion the riches of the Scottish court, and, we must add, the 
foolish vanity ofthe Scottish monarch and his nobles, were evinced in a remark- 
able manner. Alexander IIL, and a y of a hundred knights, were present 
at the coronation of Edward I. ; and in the midst of the festival, when the king 
sat at table, and the wells and fountains were running the choicest wines, he and 
his attendants dismounted, and turned their horses, with their embroidered 
housings, loose among the populace, to become the property of the first person 
who caught them—a ne of magnificent extravagance which was imitated by 
Prince Edmund, the king's brother, and others of the English nobles.” 

Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 


THE UNITED SERVICES—DRINKING ANECDOTES. 

Whether the diminution in the allowance of grog is producing good effects I 
am not prepared to say, but certainly the preventing of intoxication must be 
beneficial ; and in my early days I have seen in both Services the baneful ha- 
bit induiged in till it had attained a degree of furor that nothing could restrain, 
Sg: in the Army, after a successful assault, it was infinitely worse than in 
the Navy at the most desperate times—witness the storming of Saint Sebastian, 


jeflects of intemperance had subsided, he was bronght on deck, and closely in- 
‘|terrozated as to the manner of becoming possessed of the magazine fkeys, 
| (which, when not in use, were hung upon a hook in the First Lieutenant's ca- 
| bin, and just above his lead as he slept,) and what was his intention with them 
‘and a light at that time of night ; but no other answer could be extracted from 
‘him than that “he had more in his head than any of them were aware of.” Ex- 
||pectation was rife that the cats would be put in requisition. but he was sent be- 
‘low, and placed under confinement again, which gave rise to a conviction that 
\|the Captain was determined to try him by a Court-martial. 

Those acquainted with the quick invention of seamen in a ship-of-war may 
\|readily conceive that rumours of the most exaggerated nature prevailed, and all 
congratulated themselves and each other on their having escaped from a terri- 
\lble and sudden destruction. Whilst affairs were in this position, it occurred to 
the Captain’s Steward to try the magazine key on the lock of the Captain’s 
store-room. A Lieutenant went down with him,—the fit was admirable,—and 
then a few minutes explained the cause of the man’s incessant intoxication. 
There were empty bottles in abundance which ought to have been full—porter, 
wine, spirits, everything drinkable had been greedily swallowed or secretly re- 
moved, the crafty fellow taking care to place the marines below, that discovery 
might be delayed as long as possible. 

As soon as it was fully ascertained that he was quite innocent of any design 
of blowing up the ship, and had only been intent upon blowing himself out with 
'|good liquor, the sailors began to give him credit for his ingenuity, and he, find- 
‘jing that his scheme was fully detected, and his future visits to the store-room 
\lutterty debarred, made a voluntary confession that, knowing where the keys of 
||the magazine were suspended, and that they would open the store-room door, 


and the atrocities then committed through the excitement caused by liquor ; the had crept silently into the First Lieutenant’s cabin, the door of which stood 


was indeed a fearful spectacle, nor was the storming of Monte Video much 


better, eae a gibbet was promptly erected in the market-place to deter -" asleep, he had effected his purpose, and amply helped himself. 
| 


fenders. Why the indulgence of intemperance should have been carried to 
such extremes inthe Army and Navy, it would be somewhat difficult to define. 
The hard-drinker knows by experience that intoxication is destructive to health 
both of mind and body ; yet, in despite of this, he recklessly continues to bring 
misery upon himself. The desire cannot arise from the mere love of liquor, 
for long use renders it insipid and nauseous; like the longings of the opium- 
smoker, habit is the prevalent evil, and by progressive growth it attains so firm 
a hold, that the mind getting gradually weaker as the practice is continued, is 
at length unable to cast it off 

Speaking on this subject recalls to my mind an event which occurred in the 
year 1794, on board the frigate, in the West Indies. One of the gunner’s 
crew, a fine looking fellow, and an excellent seaman, was seldom found to be 
sober, although the utmost precautions were used to prevent irregularities, not 
only for the purpose of keeping the people in health (the yellow fever raging 
at that time with deadly effect), but also on account of being at anchor off Port 
au Prince, in the Island of St. Domingo, then in possession of the enemy. The 
man had evidently received a first-rate education, and when not under the in- 
fluence of liquor, was very gentlemanly in his manners. It was said, I believe 
on his own authority, that he belonged to a highly respectable and ancient fa- 
mily in Wales, and that one of his sisters, whom he scarcely ever named with- 
out tears coming into his eyes, was married to a Baronet of large fortune. He 
himself preferring the sea was sent early into the Navy with fair prospects of 
getting forward in his profession. He had served as Midshipman of the For- 
midable in Rodney’s action, and afterwards passed his examination for a Lieu- 
tenant at Somerset House, and obtained a certificate of qualification. It was 
conjectured, however, that he had imbibed the unhappy propensity which ulti- 
mately reduced him to the station of a foremast man, as he never had received 
a commission, and now, as I before observed, he was always more or less in- 
toxicated. That the Captain was on friendly terms with his family and knew 
his early history, became apparent, from the remarkable circumstance that 
though a strict disciplinarian, and the man seldom or ever came to his quarters 
in the evening quite sober, yet he did not suffer corporal punishment ; it is 
true, he was repeatedly brought to the gangway, stripped, and seized up, but 
no lash was ever inflicted, the Captain merely giving him the most earnest ex- 
hortations to abandon so pernicious a vice, and trusting that the disgrace and 
exposure would operate to effect a reformation. But it was all in vain, nothing 
could prevail over him ; and though the Captain often reiterated the declara- 
tion, that “his patience would in the end be worn out,” yet neither kind re- 
monstrances nor threats of severity produced the smallest result—he was still 
found drunk as usual, morning, noon, and night. 

How he contrived to obtain the means of being so perpetually in a state 
which rendered him incapable of performing his duty, had long been a matter of 
inquiry and speculation. It was clearly ascertained that it could not be caused! 
by his own allowance, which was sometimes stopped. Gambling for or buying] 
the grog of others was rigidly proh-bited, under the penalty of severe punish-) 
ment, and as the Captain had feelingly and forcibly addressed the men on the 
subject, and the latter were aware that a watchful cye was kept upon them, 
they all became interested in discovering from what source he derived such 
plentiful supplies. The strongest proof, however, that his shipmates had no- 
thing to do with it, proceeded from the fact that when phen in irons (which 
he often was) for refractory conduct, he became and continued sober as long as: 


|jopen to admit every breathing of cool air, and making sure that the officer was 
His shipmates 
|admired his courage in removing the keys from their hazardous position, and 
|praised the shrewdness and ability with which he had conducted the whole en- 
terprise, both in getting and returning them without awaking the First Lieu- 
tenant. The offence, however, was considered as of too serious a nature to be 
passed over slightly, and he was again brought to the gangway and seized up, 
and every body felt certain that punishment wowld ensue ; but, to the surprise 
of all, the Captain, after admonishing him in the most earnest manner, pointing 
out the mischievous tendency of his besetting sin, and impressively entreating 
jhim to abandon it altogether, ordered him to be cast loose, and return to his 
duty. The man appeared to listen with the utmost attention to this address, 
which, on account of its solemnity and kind feeling, made a deep impression on 
the whole of the ship's company. He expressed contrition that seemed to be 
sincere, and was not seen intoxicated again; but whether because no spirits 
could be procured, or it proceeded from resolutions of amendment, I am unable 
to decide, though, from what afterwards transpired, I would hope the latter 
was the actuating principle. 

When the frigate’s time was out she returned to England, and the man was 
drafted into another ship. Some years afterwards, on looking over the deaths 
in the Navy, (I think it was in the Naval Chronicle,) I read the demise of a 
Lieutenant at the Cape of Good Hope, (ship’s name not mentioned,) who, from 
inquiries made, I have but little doubt was the same individual who had 
purioined the keys. His name was a very peculiar one, and I trust, having 
corrected his fault, that he became a good officer. 

One other incident is present to my mind. In 1806 I was going out to India, 
in a ship that was carrying detachments from the depdts in England, to fill up 
three or four regiments in the neighbourhood of Madras, and amongst the offi- 
cers was a most agreeable gentlemanly young man, of cheerful address and 
pleasant manners, with one exception,—he was a solitary night-drinker. Our 
acquaintance was cemented by friendship, and I frequently remonstrated with 
him on this unnatural and unsocial habit, and it was sometimes delicately hinted 
at, accompanied by good advice, from the Rev. Mr. C——, a passenger, who, I 
believe, afterwards became Archdeacon of Madras, and ultimately Bishop of 
one of the Presidencies. A more humane, pious, and excellent man than this 
reverend divine I never met with ; and, doubtless, ere this, he has obtained his 
full reward. Poor Y , however, though struck with remorse, and always 
ready to acknowledge his error, could not resist the temptation, and conse- 
quently continued his practice, stating privately to me that, his head was much 
disordered at night by frightful visions that kept him waking, and which in- 
duced him to strive and steep his senses in forgetfulness. Amongst other 
spectres which he asserted haunted his imagination was that of his mother, who 
was in her grave ; and the shrinking terror with which he has described her 
ghastly look, and the ashy paleness of her face, as she beckoned to him to * come 
away’ not unfrequently communicatec strange feelings to me. 

is was evidently a diseased mind, probably caused by some malformation 
of organic structure; for, though the Surgeen took him in hand, yet he could 
not,—at least did not,—reach the seat of the disorder, and poor Y had his 
nightly orgies alone. It was proposed that some one should sleep in the same 
cabin with him ; but this he positively declined, — it might lead to reflec- 
tions on his natural courage. In the day-tume he nothing,—it was only 
in darkness and solitude that he yielded to liquor, and no one considered 
that he was unsafe to be left, for he was perfectly rational in conversation. 
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One morning, whilst lying becalmed near the equator, and the ocean was like 
a polished mirror, reflecting the bright rays of the early sun, I visited his cabin, | 
to see in what way he had passed the night, and to invite him to share a cold 
bath with me in the waist. He was not there, but supposing he might have: 
gone on deck | hastened thither, hoping to find that he had not been indulging) 
in his distressing propensity ; but, after walking round the deck, and making in-| 
quiry. I could not see him nor hear of him. Still the thought did not occur to} 
me that anything unpleasant had happened, till one of the Midshipmen whom ] 
had questioned respecting bim said, that when coming up to relieve his mess- 
mate from the middle watch, he heard his voice in the cabin, in a low murmur-, 
ing tone, as if singing some mournful ditty with a feeble breath. A fear then) 
crossed my mind, and I promptly communicated with the officer in charge of the 
deck, who, without a moment's hesitation, instituted a search,—every part of 
the ship was examined, but poor Y was never scen again. I suspect that, 
having supposed his mother before him, he had followed her beckonings out of; 
the port, half of which was unclosed, and stepped quietly and unobserved into 
the ocean. 


said I to myself,—and I set about eyeing him pretty closely. And so, mon 
commandant, I discovered, hardly three paces from here, on a platform of rock, 
a certain pile of faggots ~g 

A terrible ery echoed through the town and interrupted the soldier. A sud- 
den glare flashed over the face of the commandant. The poor grenadier at the 
same instant received a bullet in his head and fell dead. A fire of straw and 
dry wood blazed like a conflagration within ten steps of the young man. The 
musical instruments and the laughing voices were hushed in the saloon of the 
ball. The festal gaiety had suddenly given place to a silence as of death, in- 
terrupted only by groans. The report of a cannon boomed over the ocean’s 
plain of light. A cold sweat started to the young officer's forchead. He was 
unarmed. He understood at once that all his soldiers had perished, and that 
the English were about to land. He saw himself dishonoured if he survived— 
he saw himself dragged before a council of war—and then he measured with his 
eye the depth of the valley. He was in the act of plunging off, when his hand 
was seized by that of Clara. 
| ‘Fly! she said, “my brothers are behind me. At the foot of the rock, 
down there, yon will find Juanito’s swift Andalusian. Fly!” 


EL VERDUGO., 
From the French of Balsac. 
The clock of the little town of Menda had had just struck midnight. At that! 
moment, a young French officer was leaning over the parapet of a terrace which 


bordered the gardens of the castle of Menda, plunged in a profounder depth of i 


abstraction than seemed habitual to the thoughtlessness of military life,—but 
never were hour, site and circumstances more propitious to meditation. 

Above his head, the beautiful sky of Spain stretched its dome of dark azure.| 
The twinkling of the stars and the soft radiance of the moon cast a capricious, 
light over an exquisite valley which lay in all its wealth of loveliness at his feet. 
Resting upon an orange-tree in full blossom, the young chef-de-bataillon could! 
see, a hundred feet below, the town of Menda, which seemed to have nestled) 
itself for shelter from the north winds at the foot of the cliff on which the castle) 


was built. Turning his head, he could behold the sea, whose sparkling waters; | 


The castle itself was illu-| 


enclosed the landscape like a broad belt of silver. 
minated. ‘The joyous confusion of sounds from a ball, the musie of the or-| 
chestra, the laughter of some of the officers and their partners in the dance,| 


reached his ear, softened into harmony by the distance, and blended with the! 


far-off murmur of the waves. ‘The fresh coolness of the night infused a new 
energy into his frame exhausted by the heat of the day ; while the gardens were 
planted with trees so odoriferous and flowers of such exquisite sweetness, that! 
the young man fancied himself, as it were, plunged into a bath of every deli-| 
cious perfume. | 

The castle of Menda belonged to a grandee of Spain, who, at that period, 
was residing in it with his whole family. During the whole of this evening.) 
the eldest of his daughters liad directed her looks towards the officer with an 
interest, blended with so deep a sadness, that the sentiment of pity expressed, 
by the beautiful Spanish girl might well have given rise to the young French-| 
man’s revery. Yet how dare to imagine the possibility that the daughter of 


the most haughty and fastidious noble in Spain could ever be bestowed ou the; 
son of a Paristan shop-keeper ! | 
The French were held in detestation. The marquis having been suspected! 
by General G , the governor of the province, of being engaged im plotting) 


an insurrection in favour of Ferdinand VI1., the battalion commanded by Victor; 
Marchand had been placed in cantonments in the little town of Menda, to hold) 


in check the surrounding country, which belonged to the Marquis de Leganés | 
A recent despatch from Marshal Ney gave reason even to apprehend that the! 
English might shortly land on the coast, and pointed out the marquis as a man) 
engaged in correspondence with the cabinet of London — So that, notwithstand-| 
ing all the hospitable welcome with which the latter had received Victor Mar- 
chand and his seldiers, the young oflicer kept himself vigilantly upon his guard.| 

While directing his steps towards that terrace, to which he went for the pur-| 
pose of observing the state of the town and the country entrusted to his super- 
vision, he had meditated on the problem how he ought to interpret the friend- 


| 


ship which the marquis had never ceased to manifest towards him, and how to’ | 


reconcile the tranquility of the country with the anxieties of his yeneral ; but, 
for the last few minutes, all these thoughts had been driven from the mind of 
the young commandant by a feeling of prudential caution and by a very legiti- 
mate curiosity. 
He had just observed a considerable number of lights in the town. Now, 
notwithstanding it was the festival of St. James, he had that very moruing com-| 
manded that every fire should be extinguished at the usual hour prescribed by, 
his general regulations. ‘The castle alone had been exempted from that order. , 
He could perceive, indeed, here and there, the gleam of his sentries’ bayonets) 
at their accustomed posts ; but there was something solemn in the silence that! 
prevailed, and nothing announced that the Spaniards were plunged in the in-! 
toxication of a festival. 
After seeking in vain to explain this general violation of his orders on the 
part of the inhabitants; the offence seemed to him the more strangely mysterious 
as he reflected that he had entrusted to some officers the charge of the police 
and the rounds of the night. With the impetuosity of youth, he was about to! 


| 4 moment. 


She pushed him forward. The young man half stupified, looked at her for 
But presently, yielding to the instinct of self-preservation which 
never abonduns even the strongest man, he plunged among the trees in the 
direction indicated, and sprang across the wall, before trodden by no other feet 
than those of the wild goats. He heard Clara crying to her brothers to pursue 
1im—he heard the steps of his assassins—-he heard the bullets of several shots 
whizzing by his ears—but he succeeded m reaching the valley, found the horse, 
leaped upon him, and disappeared with the rapidity of lightning. 

In a few hours the young officer arrived at the head-quarters of General 
G—— _ The latter was at table with his staff. 
| “J bring yeu my head !” cried the chef-de-bataillon, as he made his appear- 
ance pale and exhausted. 

He sat down, and related the horrible advanture. His narrative was received 
‘with a fearful silence. 

You have been more unfortunate than criminal,” at last replied the terrible 
general. “ You are not responsible for the crime of the Spaniards ; and unless 
jthe marshal shall decide differently, | acquit you of blame.” 
| ‘These words afforded but feeble consolation to the wretched officer. 

** When the Emperor shall come to know this !""—he exclaimed 

“He will want to have you shot,’ said the general; ‘* but we shall see. 
However, no more of this,’ he added, in a severe tone, “ except to draw from 
it a vengence which shall strike a salutary terror upon this country of treachery.”’ 

An hour after, a whole regiment, a detachment of cavalry, and a train of ar- 
tillery, were on their march. The general and Victor marched at the head of 
this colunim. ‘The soldiers, informed of the massacre of their comrades, were 
tilled with an unexampled fury. The distance that seperated the town of Menda 
from the headquarters was traversed with a miraculous rapidity, On the route 
the general found whole villages in arms. Every one of these miserable ham- 
lets was reduced to ashes, and their inhabitants decimated. By some inexpli- 
cable fatality, the English vessels had remained lying to, without advancing,* 
so that the town of Menda was surrounded by the French troops with searcely 
ja blow struck. ‘The inhabitants, seized with consternation, and seeing them- 
selves destitute of that aid which the appearance of the english sails had seemed 
jto promise them, offered to surrender at discretion. But one of those acts of 
self-devotion which have not been rare in the Peninsula, those concerned in the 
‘assassination of the French, foreseeing, from that well-known cruelty of the 


‘general, that Menda would probably be given to the flames, and its whole popu- 


lation put to the sword, proposed to the general to give information against 
themselves. He accepted their offer, adding to it the condition that all the in- 
lhabitants of the castle, from the lowest valet to the marquis, should be delivered 
into his hands. ‘The capitulation being agreed upon, the general promised to 
ipardon the rest of the people of the town, and to prevent his soldiers from sack- 
mg or settmg it on fire. An enormous contribution was imposed on it, and the 
jrichest inhabitants surrendered themselves as prisoners to guaranty its payment, 
'which was to be consummated within twenty-four hours. 

| ‘The general, having taken every precaution necessary for the safety of his 
troops, and provided for the defence of the country, refused to billet his soldiers 
He encamped them, and then ascended to the castle, of which 
All the members of the family of Léganés, con- 


n the houses. 
he took military possession. 


' sisting of his wife, two daughters and three sons, together with his servants, 


were placed under careful guard, and pinioned. The general ordered the pri- 


| soners to be shut up in the saloon in which the ball had taken place. ‘The win- 


dows of that apartment embraced a view of the terrace that overhung the town. 
‘The staff was established in a neighboring gallery, where pak ee first held 
a council of war on the measures to be taken to oppose the landing of the Eng- 


lish. 

After having despatched an aide-decamp to Marshal Ney, and given orders 
‘for the erection of batteries on the coast, the general and his staff turned their 
attention to the prisoners. ‘Two hundred — whom the inhabitants had 
delivered up where immediately shot upon the terrace. After this military exe- 
cution, the general commanded as many scaffold to be planted on the terrace as 


leap down by a breach in the terrace to effect more rapidly the descent of the| there were persons in the saloon, and the executioner of the town to be brought 


rocks, and the sooner reach a litle post of the guard which was stationed at thes 
entrance of the town, on the side next the castle, when he was arrested by the’! 


to the spot. 
Taking advantage of the interval to elapse before the service of dinner for 


sound of aslight noise. He fancied that he heard the gravel of the alleys grate! the staff m the gallery of the castle, Victor Marchand went to see the priso- 


beneath the light step of a woman. He turned his head back, but saw nothing ;/ 
his eyes, were struck, however, by the extraordinary whiteness of the ocean 
He suddenly perceived there so fatal a spectacle, that he stood motionless with 
surprise, accusing even his senses of deception. The glancing rays of the! 
moon enabled him to distinguish a crowd of sails at a considerable distance. Al 
thrill shot through his frame, and he tried to convince himself that this terrible 
vision was Only some optical illusion produced by the capricious play of the) 
waves and the moonlight. 

At that moment a hoarse voice uttered his name. The officer looked toward) 
the breach, and he there saw the head of the soldier by whom he had been at- 
tended raised slowly and cautiously in the air. 


iners. Presently he returned to the general. 

| J] come,” he said in a voice of strong emotion, “ to ask favours.” 

| “You!” answered the general, with a tone of bitter irony. 

“ Alas!" replied Victor, they are melancholy favours. The marqnis, see- 
‘ing the scaffolds planted there, has indulged the hope that you would for his fa- 
umily change that mode of death. He entreats you that the nobles may be de- 


icapitated.”’ 


|| “ Be it so,” said the general. 


| They ask also that the consolations of religion be afforded them, and that 
they may be released from their bonds. They promise to make no attempt at 


escape.” 
‘T consent,” said the general, “but you will be answerable for them.” 


*‘Ts that you, mon commandant ?” 
“ The old man, moreover, offers you the whole of his fortune if you will par- 


“Yes, Well, what?” answered the young man in a low tone, warned by a 
sort of presentiment to act with mystery. 

“ Those scamps down there are twisting about like worms '—and I have 
hastened to communicate to you, if you will permit me, the little observations | 
have made.” 

“Speak,” replied Victor Marchand. : 

“T have just been following one of the ax of the castle who directed his 


don his young son.” 

“Indeed '” replied the chief ; “ but his fortune already belongs to Jo- 
seph.”* He paused. A scornful smile wrinkled his brow, and he added : 
Me if will even go beyond their wishes. I guess the importance of the last re- 
quest. Very well '!—let hun purchase the perpetuation of his name, and let 
Spain preserve forever the memory both of their treachery and their punish- 
ment. I grant a pardon, and the whole of that fortune, to whichever of his sons 


steps this way with a lantern in his hand. Now a lantern is a devilishly sus- 
picious thing, for I have no idea that that good Christian there has any occa-|| 


sion to light pious tapers at this hour of the night. They want to devour us,) 


* It was afterwards ascertained that these vessels carried only artillery, and that they 
had outsailed the rest of the transports. 
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shall perform the office of the executioner. Begone—and not a word more on|'s2en advancing with a firmness almost incredible. One alone, pale and nerve- 
the subject !” less, was. leaning upon the priest, who was lavishing upon this man, the only one 

Victor remained thunder-struck. who was not to die, all the consolations of religion. ‘The executioner under- 

Dinner was served. All the officers, seated at a table, satisfied the demands |stood, as did everybody, that Juanito had accepted his place for a single day. 
of a hunger sharpened by fatigue. One only of their number was wanting} The old marquis and his wife, Clara, Mariquita, and his two brothers, came to 
from the circle ; it was Victor Marchand. After a long hesitation he proceed-| kneel down at a few steps from the fatal spot. Juanito was led by the priest. 
ed to the apartment in which were mourning the proud family of Leganés. He) When he reached the block, the executioner, pulling him by the sleeve, took 


entered. He cast a mournful glance over the spectacle now presented by that 
saloon where the evening before he had seen the gay and brilliant heads of the, 
two young girls and the three youths whirling in the stream of the waltz. 
He shuddered as he thought that they were soon to roll to the ground, severed) 
by the sword of the headsman. ‘he father and the mother, the three sons and, 
two daughters, pinioned to gilt sofas, remained in a state of perfect motionless. , 
Eight servants were standing in silence, with their hands bound behind their 
backs. These fifteen persons were gravely contemplating each other, and their 
eyes scarcely betrayed the emotions by which they were harrowed. <A pro-, 


found resignation, mingled with regret for the failure of their euterprise, was, 
depicted on some of the brows. ‘They were guarded by soldiers, themselves | 


motionless, and respecting the grief of these cruel enemies. A movement of 
curiosity animated every countenance on the peer of Victor. 
orders to unfasten the condemned captives, aad 


He gave | 
1astened himself to loosen the convulsive movement to escape her, as she heard the heavy sound of the cime- 


him aside, and probably gave him some instructions. 
The confessor placed the victims so that they might not see the execution ; 
but they were true Spaniards ; they held themselves erect and firm. 
| Clara rushed forward the first towards her brother.—* Juanito,”’ she said to 
‘him, “have pity on my want of courage. Begin with me !” 
| Atthat moment the hasty steps of a man were heard approaching. Victor 
arrived on the spot of this scene. Clara was already on her knees, and already 
her white neck invited the cimeter. The officer grew pale; but he found 
‘strength to hasten up to her. 
“Stop!” he said, ** the general grants your life if you will be my wife !" 
‘The Spanish girl flashed upon the officer a glance of scorn. ‘ Come, Juan- 
ito !"’ she said, in a deep tone of voice. 
Her head rotled at Victor’s feet ; and the Marchioness de Léganés suffered a 


cords which secured Clara a prisoner to her chair. She smiled mournfully. ter ; it was the only indication of her feelings. 


The officer could not help high touching in the process the elegant and fresh! 
arms of the young maiden. 


her hair, and her little form,—for she was indeed all Spanish ; she had the pss 


ish complexion, slightly dark ; and Spanish eyes, with long curved lashes and a! ’ 
‘Ah! how unhappy you are going to be without us!” 


pupil blacker than a raven’s wing. — 

*« Have you sueceeded ?” she said to him, with one of those funeral smiles in 
which there is still something of the young girl. 

Victor could only answer with a groan. He hooked in turns at the three bro-| | 
thers and at Clara. ‘Fhe one, the eldest, was thirty years old. Small, not | 
well made, with a haughty and disdainful air, he still was not without a certain’ | 
nobleness of manner, and did not seem entirely a stranger to that delicacy of, 
sentiment which once imade the gallantry of Spain so celebrated. He was 
named Juanito. ‘The second, Felipe, was about twenty years old. He re-| 
sembled Clara. ‘The third was not above eight. A painter would have found 
in the features of Raphael something of that Roman constancy which David has) | 
given to the children in his republican pages. The old marquis had a head 
covered with white hairs, which seemed to have escaped from some picture of) 
Murillo’s. 

At this sight, the young officer shook his head, des pairing of seeing the gen-|, 
eral’s bargain accepted by either of these persons. However, he suminoned 
courage to confide it to Clara. She shuddered at first, but quickly resumed | 
her calmness of countenance, and went to throw herself on her knees before! 
her father. 

“Oh!” she said to him, “make Juanito swear that he will faithfully obey) 
the commands you shall give him. We shall be contented.” iH 

A sensation of hope thrilled through the aged mother ; but as soon as, lean-|, 
ing over toward her husband, she had heard the horrible disclosure of Clara,'! 
she fainted. | 

Juanito understood the whole, and he sprang like a lion in his cage. 


“Am IT right this way, my dear Jnamto!” was little Raphael's inquiry of his 


e looked with admiration on the dark wealth of} brother. 


“Ah! you weep, Mariquita !’—said Juanito to his sister. 
“Oh! yes!” answered the young girl; * I am thinking of you, poor Juanite. 


Presently appeared the tall figure of the marquis. He looked at the blood of 
his children; he turned towards the mute and motionless spectators ; he stretched 
out his hands toward Juanito, and said with a strong voice :— 

“Spaniards! | bestow upon my son my paternal blessing! May it ever be 
with him !. Now, Marquis, strike without fear, as you are without reproach !” 

But when Juanito beheld his mother approach, supported by the confessor : 

** She nourished me !’’ he cried, and his voice wrung a cry of horror from the 
assembly. ‘The noise of the feast, and the gay laughter of the officers were 
hushed at that fearful cry. 

The Marchioness, comprehending that Juanito’s strength was exhausted, 
sprang at a bound over the balustrade, plunging down to be crushed to death 
upon the cocks. A ery of admiration arose. Juanito had fallen in a swoon. 


“ General,” said an officer, half-intoxicated, ‘ Marchand has just been telling 
me about that execution.—I bet that you did not command it.” 

“ Do you forget, gentlemen,”’ exclaimed General G , “that in a month 
five hundred French families will be in tears, and that we are in Spain? Do 
you want to leave our bones here?” 

After this speech, not a single officer was found, not even a sous-lieutenant, 
who dared to empty his glass. 

Notwithstanding all the respect with which he is surrounded ; notwithstand- 
ing the title of Ex Verpuco, (the executioner), with which the King of Spain 
is said to have enriched the name of the Marquis de Leganés, he remains a prey 


‘to grief, living in solitude, and rarely allowmg hunself to be seen. Bowed 


Victor took it upon himself to send away the soldiers, after having obtained). ; Segpien Phaaty: 
m 4 h g down beneath the burthen of his sublime crime, he scems to await with impa- 


from the marquis his assurance of entire submission. ‘The domestics were Jed 
away and delivered to the executioner, who hanged them all. 

When the family had no other spectator than Victor, the old father arose. 

* Juanito !’’ said he. 

Juanito, understanding his father's command, made no other reply to it, than 
by an inclination of the head expressive of refusal. He sank back upon his 
chair, and looked at his parents with a dry and terrible eye. 

Clara came and sat upon his knees, and with a cheerful air— 


tience the time when the birth of a second son will give him the right to rejoin 
the shadows by whom he walks for ever surrounded. 


Democratic-Review. 
— 
LONDON. 


London is a city concerning which extraordinary notions are entertained by 


persons who have never seen it. ‘* Some,” writes the author of “* The World 


“ Dear Juanito,” she said, passing her arms around his neck, and kissing his| of London,” “call it Babylon the Great; others facetiously style it the * Vil- 
eye-lids, ‘if you knew how much sweeter this death would be to me bestowed) lage ;’ Coleridge called it the * Leviathan ;’ Cobbet stigmatised it asthe ‘ Wen ;’ 
by you, I should not have to submit to the odious touch of the executioner’s||the author of the ‘ Fuol of Quality’ (Brooke,) who was at times rather poetical, 
hapd. You will rescue me from the evils that awaited me, and dear Juanito, denominated it a mausoleum of dead souls—a vast psychological cemetery. 


you were not willing to see me belong to any one———well, then 


The velvet softness of her eyes cast a glance of fire upon Victor, as though 
to re-awaken in Juanito’s heart his hatred of the French. 

Courage !”"—said his brother Philip to him; “ otherwise our family is ex- | 
tinct.” 

Clara suddenly rose, the group which had gathered round Juanito opened, | 
and he saw his aged father erect before him, who cried with a solemn voice : 

 Juanito, | command you!” 

The young count remaining motionless, his father fell upon his knees to him. 
Involuntarily, Clara, Raphael, and Philip imitated him, and all, with hands out- 
stretched towards him who was to save the family from oblivion, seemed to re- 
peat the father’s words : 

“* My son, can you be wanting in a Spaniard’s energy and a true sensibility ? 


‘These high authorities are all wrong: London is neither Babylon the Great, 
nor a village, nor a leviathan, nor a wen—in short, we may say of London what 
ithe late ingenuous Mr. Abernethy said of life: Life, gentlemen, said Aberne- 
ithy, is life ; and London, gentlemen, say we, is London!” It is clearly impos- 
sible to inake comparisons coxcerning a thing which has no likeness upon earth. 


London is unique. Though Pekin is as populous, it has neither the commer- 


‘cial nor actual substantiality of London—it has no bank with four millions and 
‘a half of bullion stowed away iu its cellars from year’s end to year’s end, like 
the ‘* Great House” in Bartholomew Lane—its bamboo houses bear no compa- 
‘rison to the ten thousand acres of bricks and mortar that London consists of, 
jeven after taking the large amount of lath and plaster with which the bricks are 
said to be largely faced. 


Monseur Say, the French political economist, was not far out when he ex- 


Will you leave me longer on my knees, and ought you to think of your own life| claimed, that ‘** London is not a town; it is a province covered with houses ;” 
or your own sufferings !'——Madam, is this my son !” added the old man, turn-| for there are fifteen square miles of them.’ The acthor under consideration, 


ing round to the marchioness. 


however, more happily designates it ‘ acollection of neighbourhoods,” the city- 


** He consents !” cried the mother in despair; for she perceived Juanito) proper having, in fact, gradually extended its arms to embrace every city, 


make a motion of the eyebrows of which she alone understood the meaning. 


|town, and village within its reach. This aggrandisement began west of Tem- 


Mariquita, the second daughter, was on her knees, pressing her mother in her} ple-Bar, whence, hoctos stretched a brick aud mortar limb along the Strand, it 


feeble arms; and as her eyes were streaming with hot tears, her little brother) took in the village of C 
(corrupted by cockneys into Holborn) was its next victim. Northward, it has 
embraced whole towns; to wit, Portland tewn, Somer’s-town, and Camden- 
‘own : Pentonville, Islington, Hoxton, nor Tottenham, have not now a separate 
existence. ‘The manvfacturing districts of Clerkenwell, Spitalfields, and Ber- 


Raphael came to rebuke her. 

At that moment the confessor of the castle entered. He was immediately 
surrounded by the whole family. They led him to Juanito. Victor, unable lon- 
ger to support this spectacle, made a sign to Clara, and hastened to attempt a 


last effort with the general. He found him in an excellent humour, in the midst) mondsey, have merged into the immense mass. 
|Poplar, have lost their individuality. The boroxgh of Southwark is only a bo- 


ough by courtesy, and St Giles’s ‘in the fields’ is several miles from any- 


ndred of the principal inhabitants of Menda were assem-| thing green ; though it is the chosen locality of emigrants from the Emerald isle. 
‘Camberwell, Peckham, Kennington, and Vauxhall—naturally divided from the 


of the feast, and drinking a delicious wine with his officers, whose conversation 
was beginning to ee with merriment. 

An hour after, a hu 
bled on the terrace, according to the order of the general, to be witnesses to the 


aring and the whole city of Westminster. Old-Bourne 


Bethnall Green, Mile-end, and 


execution of the Léganés family. A detachment of soldiers was stationed to|great city by the river Toames—are artificially joined by bridges and houses 


guard the Spaniards 


» who were>ranged under the scaffolds from which the do-|** in linked ,causeways long drawn out.” 


Like Rabelais’s giant, London swal- 


mestics of the marquis had been hung, so that their heads nearly touched) lows up towns, cities, and villages, the importance of which has completely 
the feet of these martyrs. At thirty paces in front of them stood a block and |dwindled away, and they are sunk to the degradation of being considered mere 


flashed a cimeter. 
The executioner was there, in case of refusal on the part of Juanito. 


neighbourhoods.” The consequence of this enormous extension is that ** of 
\positive and decided impressions ; the first and strongest the stranger wander- 


Presently, in the midst of the most profound silence, the Spaniards heard the! ing through London feels, is an idea of its illimitability. It is to him not only 
advancing steps of several persons, the measured tread of a picquet of soldiers,|ja world, but it is a world without an end, spreading its gigantic arms on every 
and the light sound of their muskets. These different noises were mingled ||side. It is an eternity of town, withoat beginning and wi hout end—an ocean 
with the gay voices from the revelry of the officers, just as shortly before the) filling the mind of the bewildered wanderer with the idea of amplitude infiniti- 
dances of a ball had disguised the preparations for a sanguinary treachery.|/simally extended. Let the adventurous traveller take his station in the 
Every eye was turned towards the castle, and the noble family of Léganés was||heart of the city, and thence set out ona voyage of discovery to the end, if 
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there is such a thing, of this great American sea-serpent of a town. Miles) ‘the stock-keeper ; and Hector wagged his tail, and seemed to like to be praised. 
upon miles of narrow dingy streets, crammed to repletion with wagons, threat- Then the stock-keeper gave me his gun to hold, and he cut open the kangaroo, 
ening to crush him between their ponderous wheels and the contiguous wall, and gave the inside to the dogs. ‘Then he skinned the upper part down to the 
indicate the city whose enormous wealth and splendour are to the ignorant eye lois, and cut the kangaroo in half, and hung it up in a tree, noting the place ; 
but poorly evidenced by dingy warehouses, dark alleys, and retired coun!ing-| the other half he left on the ground ; that is, when he went! away from the 
houses, where the office lamp for ever burns an eternal fire before the shrine of jplace, tor he would not let the dogs have more than a taste of the blood, lest it 
Mammon.” It is quite a topographical science to “know town and well ;”) should spoil their hunting. ‘What's to be done now” said I. “ We'll kill 
and there are very few even thorough-bred cockneys who are perfect in that janother,’ said the stock-keeper, ‘ if you are not tired. I said I was not tired a 
knowledge ; although amongst them it is deemed a great acquirement. We ‘bit ; so after we had rested a little while, we went on again, the dogs followin 
have heard of two citizers who were discussing the werits of Von Homboldt, ue as at first. We saw plenty of brash-kangaroos, but we would not touc 
the traveller. * You cannot doubt he is a great man,” said one; “consider jthem. After we had got a mule or two, the stock-keeper, who had been ex- 
his researcnes in Asia and South America.” ‘The other shook his head, and ;amining the ground all the way along, said, ‘I think there are some big ones 
replied, * Maybe he gets on well enough in foreign parts, and knows his way hereabouts, by the look of the marks ;’ so he said to the dogs, ‘ Go, find,’ as he 
among the Rocky Mountains ; but I'l! be bound he'd be puzzled to find out had said before. Almost directly we saw such a large fellow—I'm sure 
‘Change Alley, or to give the geographical position of Crown Street, Seven he was six feet high—he looked at us and at the dogs for a moment, and then 
Dials.” Doubtless the distinguished geographer weuld have shown some ig ofl he went. My gracious! what hops he did give! he hopped with his two 
norance on these points, for even Londouers themselves cannot always find hind-legs, with his fore-legs iu the air, end his tail straight out behind him,— 
It is said that a certain marquis resi. and wasn’t it a tail '—it was as thick as a bed-post ; and this great tail went 


their way about the place of their birth. 
ding in Belgrave Square desired his son to trausact some business for him in/|Wag, wag, up and down, as he jumped, and seemed to balance him behind. 
the city. ‘The young lord looked puzzied, aud sung for the map. When the But Hector and Fly were after hin. ‘This time the stock-keeper ran too, for 
carriage was announced, he anxiously inquired, as it aiarmed at the distance— the ground was level and elear of fallen timber, and you could see a good way 
‘where he had better change horses!" Though this story may seem apocry- before you. I had begun to feel a little tired, but I didu’t feel tired then. Hop, 
phal, another instance of the same kind of ignorance is perfectly authentic. 1 || hop, went the kangaroo, and the dogs after him, and we after the dogs ; and 
is well-known that a highly talented secre‘ary to the admiralty onee inquired, | We scampered ou ull Twas quite out of breath ; and the kangaroo was a good 
“in his place” in parliament, the whereabouts of Rus-ell Square. \/bit before the dogs, when he turned up a hill, * Now we shall have him,’ said 
Though the various neighbourhoods of which London is composed are amal- jthe stock-keeper ; ‘the dogs will beat him up-hill.” I wanted my breath, but 
gamated in one enormous whole, yet this docs not in the least assimilate the if kept up, and we scrambled up the bill, and I thought the dogs would get him ; 
Various races of men who, to the number of nearly two millions, occupy the| but the kangaroo got to the top of the lull first, and when we got a sight of 
vast metropolis.* “ Notwithstanding,” truly remarks Mr. Murray, “ell that lum, he was bounding down the hill, making such prodigious leaps at every 
might reasonably be presumed to the contrary, of the efficacy of immense at-| J¥mp, over every thing, that you could'nt beheve it if you didn’t see it. The 
trition and perpetual coliision with other nations and other men that London! dogs had no chance with him down-hill. * It’s of no use,’ said the stock-keeper, 
affords, in rounding off the hard angles of national peculiarities, it so happens, |‘ for Us to try to keep up with hin ; we may as well stayhere. He'll lead the 
unfortunately for the theory, that there is less intercourse between the natives) ¢0gs 4 pretty chase, will that fellow; he’s a Boomah, and one of the biggest 
of different nations in London that at the several seaports of the respective jrascals 1 ever saw.’ So we sat down at the top of the hill, under a gum-tree, 
countries. ‘The truth is, whether as regards indiiduals or masses of men, the | #24 there we sat a long time, I don’t know how long, until we saw Hector com- 
world of London is the very worst world in the universe to rub off national or|/!%g up. ‘The stock-keeper looked at his mouth. ‘He has killed,’ said he ; 
individual peculiarities of thought or action. There, let aman be of what humour |" but he has got a little seratehed in the tussle, and so has Fly. That big 
he may, he will meet with men of his humour; let a man be of what country |Chap was almost too much for two dogs.’ ‘Then he said, ‘Go, shew! an 
he may, he will meet with men of his country; and, as a state of solitude in|| Hector and Fly trotted along straight to where the kangaroo lay, without turn- 


crowds is a state of torture, it is not to be wondered at that the solitary inan!/!¥g to the right or left, but going over every thing, just as if they knew the 
We came to a hollow, and there we saw the kangaroo lying 


finds sympathy in the society of other solitary men, or that an exiled people ‘road quite well. 
cling fondly to the countenance and support of compatriots who feel with them “ead. Just as the stook-keeper was going to cut him open, | saw another kan- 
the hke wants and the like necessities. Eccentricity ot any kind is not, cannot $4Teo hot a hundred yards off. 

be tolerated in a country place. Eccentric od women were, not many half-|  ‘* There's another '’ said 1 ; and the dogs, although they had had a hard battle 
centuries ago, burned on suspicion of being witches. In London, on the cou- with the kangaroo lying dead, started off directly. Close by us was a large 
trary, there Is no eccentricity too eccentric ; no solitary not indulged with so pond of water, like a little lake. The kangaroo was between the dogs and the 
lntude ; and whether a man chooses to stand on his head or his heels, so that||lake. Not knowing how to get past, I suppose, he hopped mght into the lake, 
he stands out of the way, mskes not the smatlest difference to any human be-'/and the dogs went after him. He hopped further into the lake, where the wa- 
ing save himself. There is no place where the isvlation of an individual man |ter got deeper, and the dogs were obliged to swim; but they were game and 
is more complete than in Londun.”’ As the solitary scek and obtain solitude, | would not leave their work. When the kangaroo found himself getting pretty 
so people possessing congenial tastes and humours have every facility for herd (deep in the water he turned cn the dogs ; but he could not use his terrible hind- 
ing together in London; hence the various neighbourhoods present each a dis- |claws : so when one of the dogs made a rise at his throat (they always try to 
tinct species of mhabitants. It was evidently tous a hundred and thirty years | get hold of them by the throat), he took hold of him with his fore-legs, and 
ago, in the Spectator’s time. ** When | consider,” he reflects in his paper for ducked him under the water. ‘Then the other dog made a spring at him, aadtle 
June 12, 1712, * this great city in its several quaiters and divisions, I look upon | Kangaroo ducked him in the same way. ‘ Well,’ said the stock-keeper, ‘I 
it as an aggregate of various nations distinguished from each other by their res- never saw the like before; this is a new game’ And all the while the dogs 


pective customs, manners, and interests. The courts of twd countries do not |kept springing at the kangaroo’s throat, and the kangaroo kept ducking them 
so much differ from one another as the court and etty in their peculiar ways of under the water. But it was plain that the dogs were getting exhausted, for 


life and conversation. In short the inhabitants of St. Jaimes's notwithstanding} |they were obliged to swin and be ducked too; while the kangaroo stoed with 
they live under the same laws, and speak the same language, are a distinct peo- |his head and fore-legs out of the water ‘This will never do,’ said the stock- 
ple from those of Cheapside, who are likewise removed from those of the Tem ||keeper ; ‘he'll drown the dogs soon at this rate.’ So he took his gun from me 
ple on the one side, and those of Smithfield on the other, by several climates and put a ball in it. * Now,’ said he, ‘ for a good shot ; I must take care not to 


and degrees in their way of thinking and conversing together.” ‘This is exact- |hit the dogs.’ He put his gun over the branch of a dead tree, and watching 
|\his time, he fired, and hit the kangaroo m the neck and down it came in the 


ly true of London in its present extended form. 
Reis water. He then called off the dogs, and they swam back tous. ‘He is such 

_ |/@ prime one,’ said he, ‘it would be a pity to lose his skin ;* so he waded in after 

KANGAROO SPORTING. hun, and dragged him out. ‘It's a pity,’ said he, ‘to lose so much meat, but 

“Tt was just light when the stock-keeper called me, and I wasn't long dress-| his hind-quarters would be a bigger load than I should like to carry home ; but 
ing. 1 took one of the large pistols that father said I might have, and the stock- i must have his skin, and Pll tell you what young fellow, you shall have his 
keeper had a musket, and we had half a damper and a paper of salt, and I had tail, though I’m thinking its rather more than you can carry home.’ ‘This rous- 
my big hack-knife, and so off we went. I do think Hector knew he was going|/€d me a bit, to think I could'nt carry a kangaroo’s tail ; so | determined to take it 
to have some kangaroo ; for he seemed so glad, and licked his chops, and Fly |home, if I dropped, though I must say it was so heavy that I was obliged to rest 
wagged her tail, and the morning was so beautiful, and what do you think, fa-|/80W and then, and the stock-keeper carried it a good part of the way for me. 
ther! the bird that mother likes to hear so much is a magpie! it is indeed ; for |‘ What shal! we do with the meat!’ said I. + What stiall we do with it!’ said 
I saw it, and it’s just like an English magpie, only it sings so beautifully. Wel jhe ; ‘are you hungry!’ ‘I believe you,’ said 1. *‘ Then we'll make a dinner 
j off him,’ said the stock-keeper. With that we got together some dry sticks, 


walked over the plain till we came tothe hills; the dogs kept quiet behind us || : 
The stock-keeper said | might see they had been well trained ; they kept their @nd made a fire, and the stock keeper took the ramrod of his musket, and first 


heads low and their tails hangig down behind them, as if they had no life in, jhe cut a shee of the lean off the loins, which he said was the tenderest part, and 
them; bnt you should have seen them when they got sight of a kangaroo, pet the ramrod through it, and then he cut out a bit of fat, and slid it on after 
didn’t they pluck up! We went on till we got about four or five miles from||the lean, and so on a bit of fat and a bit of lean till he had put on lots of slices, 
the tents, and then we did not talk, for the kangaroos are startled at the least and so he roasted them over the fire. He gave me the ramrod to hold, and cut- 
noise ; they are just like hairs for that. ‘Then the stock-keeper stood still,|/Hing a long slice of bark out of a gum-tree, made two plates ; capital plates, he 
He said to the dogs, ‘Go find,’ and then the dogs cantered about round us, |Said, for a bush-dinner. I told you we had got some salt and some damper, 
going farther and farther off, till Hector began to smell about very earnestly. ‘and I was pretty hungry, as you may suppose, and I thought it the most delici- 
“He lias got scent,’ said the stock-keeper; and so he had, for he galloped off |ous dinner | ever ate. When I had dune, I laid down on the grass, and Hector 
with his nose to the ground straight ahead. Fly saw him, and she galloped||and Fly came and laid themselves down beside me, and somehow, I don’t 
‘| think it’s a big one,’ said the stock-keeper, ‘the dogs seem so warm at it.’ |know how it was, I fell asleep, I was so tired. I slept a good while, for the 
I was running after them as fast as | could, when the stock-keeper called after,|stock-keeper said it would have been a sin to wake me, I was in such a sweet 
me to stop. ‘Stop,’ said he; ‘its of no use for you to run, youcould not keep |sleep. I woke up, however, after a good nap, ani felt as if I could eat a bit 
up with them.’ ‘ Why, what are we to do?’ said 1; ‘if they kill a kangaroo, )more — But it was a getting late, and so we made the best of our way 
how can we find it?” “‘ Wait a bit,’ said he ; all in good time. If the dogskill|/home. We passed by the place where we had killed the first kangaroo ; so the 


a kangaroo we shall find.him, I'll warrant.’ So we waited and waited till 
quite tired; and a good while after Hector came back quite slowly, as if he) 
was tired, with Fly following after. The stock-keeper looked at his moath., 
‘What's that for?’ said I. ‘To see if he has killed,’ said he ; ‘ look here, his! 
inouth is bloody, and that’s come by killing a kangaroo, you may be sure of it." 
Then thé stock-keeper stood up, and said to Hector, ‘ Shew ;’ and then Hector) 
trotted off, not fast, but pretty fast, so that I was obliged to trot too to keep up) 
with him; and he trotted on and on tll was rather tired, I dare say for three 
miles from where we were at first ; and on he went, and we following him, till) 
he brought us to a dead kangaroo, close to a little pool of water. It was aj 
monstrous big one, with such a claw on each of his hind legs ; a claw that would 
rip up a dog in a moment, or a man too if he got athim. ‘Good dog!’ said! 

+t According to the census of 1841, the inhabitants of London numbered 1,870,727, ex- 
clusive of travellers. 


stock-keeper brought home the hind-quarters and the three skins, and I brought 
home a tail; and really I don’t know which is best, kangaroo steaks or kanga- 
roo steamer. ‘ Or cockatoo pie,’ said his mother ; ‘ and now go to bed; I dare 
say we shall dream all night of your ‘ Tale of a Kangaroo.’ 
Adveature of an Emigrant. 
Lasovr « ConsoLer.—There is a perennial nobleness, and even sacredness, 


‘lin work. Were he ever so benighted, forgetful of his high calling, there is al- 


ways hope in a man that actually and earnestly works ; in idleness alone is there 
perpetual despair. Doubt, desire, sorrow, remorse, indignation, despair itself— 
all these, like hell-dogs, lie beleaguering the soul of the poor day-worker as of 
every man; but he bends himself with free valour agaist his task, and all 


these are stilled—al] these shrink murmuring far off into their caves. 
Thomas, Carlyle 
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THE OLD GRAVEYARD. 
When down the West, the summer sun, 
Sinks, to his gaudy-coloured bed, 
And when, the ee twilight’s come, 
Casting her shadows o'er the dead,— 
I love to muse amidst the gloom, 
Where slumb’ring crowds are laid at rest, 
Within the hushed, the peaceful Tomb, 
Within the friendly arms of Death. 


How much of Hope lies buried here ' 
How much of Love is here entomb’d? 
Who sees the frequent, scalding, tear, 
Drop on the grave of th’ early doom'd? 
Who hears the childless Mother's prayer, 
Wrung from the hearts keen agony, 
Or marks the look of deep despair, 
The sigh of utter misery? 


The sunken tombs,—the grass that waves 
Its rankness to the dirge-like breeze, 

The mould'ring flowers upon the graves, 
The willow drooping o'er them.—These ! 

And He, whose ever watchful eye, 
Observes the simple sparrow's fall, 

Who hears the weary heart’s faint sigh, 
Who sheds His love like dew on all. 

As late, I stroll’d beneath the trees, 

‘That weeping shroud this burial ground, 
While th’ wailing of the mournful breeze, 
Murmured, among the stones around. 

I rested, on the grave of one 
Who oft had smiled upon my breast, 
Ere envious Death had wooing come, 
And laid her gently here, to rest. 


Whilst musing thus, a ghastly form, 
(Veiling, its dry and clattering bones, 
Within a shroud, so old and torn, 
It crumbled, as it touched these stones, ) 
Approach’d me, and I shudd’ring felt, 
Its fleshless arms around me thrown, 
As by my side, the figure knelt, 
Its livid lips, press’d "gainst mine own. 
« Come, we have waited long for thee, 
The charuel’s door stands gaping wide, 
Come, and a merry host you'll see,” 
As close it clung, the figure cried, 
* Within the tomb, all is not dark, 
Oh! ’tis a true, a happy home, 
Where nought of care e’er enters.—Hark ! 
‘The graves around, all marmur—Come ! 


“ Come e’er you feel another pang, 

Come in your youthful freshness, now, 
Nor wait, to see ‘Time proudly hang 

His trophies, round a furrowed brow. 
Look back. The Past, doth urge you on, 

The Future, asks you not to stay, 
Why will you linger here alone, 

When Death thus beckons you away. 


“ Life’s bubbling cup, you burned te sip, 
‘Yo kiss the sparkles from its brim, 
And ere you caught it to your lip, 
You sighed, to see the dregs, within. 
Then dash the bowl, against the tomb, 
And let the slimy, writhing, worm, 
Crawl, o’er its fragments, and the gloom 
That haunts thee now—will vanish—conie !"* 


The figure ceased, and gazing round, 

I saw a spectral, phantom-crew, 
Each, perched upon a little mound, 

Swath’'d in the grass, which on them grew, 
Just then I woke—and voices, low, 

I heard all mutt’ring—room—make roo, 
While her sweet tones came from below, 

In Life’s fond accents whisp'ring, *‘ come !”’ 


Nights lovely queen, had just before, 
Quitted her glitt’ring throne on high, 
And soon her beauteous train, | saw 
Hang their bright jewels, in the sky. 
I rose to Jeave the old grave yard, 
But turn’d to kiss her marble tomb, 
And since that night, I've often heard, 
A voice, that sweetly whispers—* Come !”” 
Brooktyn, L. F. 
INSECTS AND THEIR YOUNG. 


The dragon-fly is an inhabitant of the air, and could not exist in water ; yet)| 


in this last element, which is alone adapted for her young, she ever carefully 
drops her eggs. ‘The lavre of the gad-fly are destined to live in the stomach 


of the horse. How shall the parent a two-winged fly, convey them thither‘) 


By a mode truly extraordinary. Flying round the animal, she commonly poises 
her body for an instant, while she glues a single egg to one of the hairs of his 
skin, and repeats this process, until she has fixed, in a similar way, many hun- 
dred eggs. These, after a few days, on the application of the slightest mois- 
ture attended by warmth, hatch into little grubs. Whenever, therefore, the 
horse chances to lick any part of his body to which they are attached, the mois- 
ture of the tongue dislodges one or more of the grubs, which, adhering to it by 
means of the saliva, are conveyed into the mouth, and thence find their way 
into the stomach. | But here a question occurs to you. It is but a sinall portion 
of a horse’s body that he can reach with his tongue—what, you ask, becomes 


of the eggs deposited on other parts? I will tell you how the gad-fly avoids 
this dilemma ; and I will then ask you if she does not discover a provident fore- 


thought, a depth of instinct which almost casts into the shade the boasted rea- 
sor of man. She places her eggs only on those parts of the skin which the 
horse is able to reach with his tongue; nay, she ¢onfines them almost exclu- 
sively to the knee or shoulder, which he is sure to lick. What could the most 


precise adaptation of means to an end do more ? 
| Kirby and Speace’s Introduction te Entomology. 


| fLatest Intelligence. 
IRELAND. 


| Atthe usual mecting of the Repeal Association on Monday, the 21st ultimo, 
‘the rent for the week was announced to be £1,130. Mr. O’Connell was not 
present, and the meeting adjourned till next day ; when he propounded his plan 
for the restoration of the Irsh Parliament, as prepared by a committee. 
| “PLAN FOR THE RENEWED ACTION OF THE IRISH 
PARLIAMENT. 
| “1. The Irish people recognize, acknowledge, maintain, and will continually 
preserve and uphold upon the throne of Ireland, her Mayesty Queen Victoria, 
(whom God protect '!) Queen, by undonbted right, and by hereditary descent, 
of Ireland, and her heir and successors for ever. ‘The people of Ireland recog- 
nize, acknowledge, maintain, and will continually preserve and uphold, all the 
\prerogatives of her Majesty, and of her heirs and successors, belonging to and 
anherent in the imperial crown of Ireland ; and they will true allegiance bear, 
‘pure, undivided, and indivisible, to her Majesty, her heirs and successsors, for 
ever. 
| “2 The people of Ireland acknowledge, and will maintain and preserve for 
ever, the privileges, hereditary and personal, of the peers of Ireland ; together 
with the legislative and judical authority of the Irish House of Lords, and the 
exercise of the prerogative in augmenting and limiting the peerage, as the same 
did of right exist before the year 1800. 
_ “3 The people of Ireland do firmly insi-t upon the restoration of the Irish 
House of Commous, consisting of three hundred representatives of the Irish 


freland to such restoration. ‘They have submitted to the Union as bemg bind- 
ing as a law ; but they declare solemmly that it is not founded on right, or on 
constitutional principle, and that it is not obligatory upon conscience. ‘They 
agree with the Tory Attorney-General Saurin, that the only binding power of 
the Union is the strength of the English dominaiion. ‘They also agree with 
him that resistance to the Union is m the abstract a duty, and the exhibition of 
that resistance a mere question of prudeuce. They will therefore resist the Union 
by all legal, peaceful, aud constitutional means. 

The plan for the restoration of the Irish Parliam:nt is as follows :—1, 
That the county members should be increased to 173, in the manner hereafter 
specified. 2 That there should be 137 members returned from cities and town: 
in the manner hereinafter mentioned. 3. That the county of Carlow, being the 
only county in Ireland with less than 100,000 inhabitants, should get an increase 
of one member, so as to have three representatives ; that every other country 
having above 100,000 inhabitants should get an increase of two members ; 
that every county ranging above 150,000 inhabitants should get an increase of 
three members. 

“That every county ranging above 240,000 inhabitants should get an increase 
of four members, 

_ “ That the county of Tipperary, having more than 400,000 inhabitants, but 
less than 500,000, should get an mcrease of eight members. 

| “ That the county of Cork, having more than 700,000 mhabitants should get 
jan Increase of ten members 

|| “5, Wlth respect to the towns and cities, it is proposed that the city of 
| sar having more than 200,000 inhabitants, should have eight representatives 
four for the parts north of the Liffey, and four for the parts south of the Liifey. 
| © That the University of Dablin should continue on the basis of its present 
‘constituency, to send two members. 

| “ It is proposed that the city of Cork, having more than 100,000 inhabitants, 
‘should have five meinbers. 

| * That the city of Limerick and town of Belfast, having respectively more 
‘than 50,000 inhabitants, shou d send four members each. 

| “ [t is poposed that the town of Galway, and the cities of Waterford and 
‘Kilkeany, having respectively more than 20,000 inhabitants, should send each 
ithree members to Parliament. 

| “ That other towns having about 7,000 inhabitants should each send two 
members to Parliament ; and that forty-nine other towns, next highest in the 
ratio of population, should send one member each. 

{Here follows a schedule of the different places to return members to the 
“Trish Parliament,”’ with their relative population, and the number of members 
assigned to each. ] 
| © The population is taken from the return of 1831; which having been made 
tor a different purpose, and without’ any reference whatever to the Repeal of 
ithe Union, furnish a seale of unquestionable impartiality. 

“6. It is proposed that the nght of voting should be what is called ‘ house- 
‘hold suffrage ;’ requiring six months’ residence in the counties; with the addi- 
jtion in the towns of married men resident for twelve months, whether house- 
‘holders or not. 

“It is proposed that the mode of voting for Members of Parliament should 
certainly be by ballot. 

“8. The Monarch de facto of England at all times hereafter, whoever he may 
jbe, shall be Monarch de jure im Ireland. And so in case of a future Regency, 
ithe Regent de facto in England to be Regent de jure m Ireland. 
| “9. The connection between Great Britain and Ireland, by means of the 
[power, authority, and prerogatives of the Crown, to be perpetual, and incapable 
lof change, or any severance or separation. 

“ The foregoing plan to be carried into effect according to recognized law 
jand strict constitutional principle. “ Signed by order, 

* Dante O Chairman of the Committee.” 

In a speech on this document, Mr. O'Connell said, that the Queen had only 
‘to summon the Parliament and then that Parliament could “legalize every- 
thing,” as the English Parliament did after calling William the ‘Third to the 
throne. He would have no distinctive oaths—none but the oath of allegiance. 
In forming the House of Lords, he would not object to those who remained of 
the Irish Protestant Bishops having seats in it; and if there were a deficiency 
of members, they could make it up with some of the Bishops of their own (the 
Roman Catholic) Church. 

The usual weekly meeting of the Repeal Association took place on Monday. 
the 28th inst. The Corn Exchange was more than usually crowded, because 
of the anxiety to kuow what course Mr. O'Connell iniended to pursue, arising 
out of the topics introduded into the Queen's speech. 

Mr. Steele said that as it had been determined by a vote of this association 


people ; and claim in the presence of thew Creator the right of the people of © 
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to give an order to Mr. Hogan forthwith to execute a statue of O'Connell, the! Her Majesty Queen Victoria sat between the King of the French and the 
only question that remained was, whether the great father of his country should, Prince de Joinville, and appeared in the very highest health and spirits Her 
be represented presiding at Tara, or as he appeared at Mallow, when uttering a Majesty wore a dress of criinson (cramoisce) velvet The heir braided only, 
fiery detiance at Peel and Wellington in reply to their threat to attack the peo-|/but with a profusion of diamonds. Prince Albert seems to have divided the 
ple of Ireland. The Irish people despised the threats of that puppy Peel, and||popularity with the Queen, for he is everywhere spoken of with admiration. 
that bloody old Indian Seapoy—Wellington. (Groans and cheers.) Mr. Ho-||His Royse! Hignness was seated between the Queen and the Princess Adelaide. 
an were to execute the statue in the latter attitude, and therefore he (Mr.|/The arty is ceseribed as having been extremely gay. At night the town of 
steele) would move that this association give its approval to the suggestion.||Eu was illuminated. 
On the base of the statue should be the memorable words uttered by the libera- ———_ 
tor on that occasion—** They may trample upon me, but it shall not be on my ARRIVAL OF ESPARTERO. 
living body, but on my corpse. , Espartero has arrived in Engiand. The Prometheus, Lieut. F. Lowe Com- 
The motion having been seconded by Mr. Scott, of Edinburgh, passed with) |-nander. with the Spanish party on boa:d, entered Falmouth on Saturday, the 
acclamation. we eae Soe proceeded tc Portsmouth, and thence to Havre, to take up the 
— ' | Duchess of Vutoria and her daughter. The steamer came to an anchor at 
ARRIVAL OF THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND IN |, Woolwich at eleven o'clock on Wedneeday morning. Sir Francis Collier, 
FRANCE, — ‘ {Chief Superintendent of tne Dock-yard, went on board, and stated to the Duke 
The Queen of England and her Consor: arrived at Treport, in France, on of Viuora, on the part of the Government that every accommodation both for 
the evening of Saturday, September 2, and then proceeded to the Chateau |himse f and his suite would be most gladly rendered ; carriages for the convey- 
The landing is thus described :— : of himself aud suite to town being. in readiness. The Duke, however, 
At five o'clock a squadron of the tsi Regi nent of Carabiniers arrived from | |declir ed the offer. having previously arranged to embark in a smali steamer for 
Eu at Vreport, preceeded by its vand, and drew up onthe quay opposite to the Hunger ord Wharf; whe-e the carriages of the Embassy were in attendance to 
place fixed for the landing of the Queen. A flight of steps, covered wiih @ |receive him. He added, that he wished his visit to be as private as possible. 
Persian carpet, and the balusters of which were lined with crimson velvet, led || de wus warm inthe expression of hs acknowledgments for the kindness of 
from the quay to he deck of the pleasure-boat of tne Royal Fawnily, La Reine the British Government; an: in that he was echoed by the Duchess, and his 
des Belges, whieh was adorned in the most tasteful manner. Netto it lay niece Lady Eladia Espartero. The Duke and his suite, after Lord Bloomfield, 
the Royal barge, rowed by twenty-four picked men, dressed in white, with an (he Commander of the Royal Arsenal, had paid his respects, proceeded to 
awuing of crimson silk at the stern, for the accommodation of the Royal party. Hungerford. and thence to Mivart’s Hotel. Soon after their arrival at the hotel, 
Shortly afterwards e signal was made that three sail of vessels were in sight, Colone! Wylde, Equerry to Priuce Alber’, bad a lengthened interview with 
but us the sky was hazy towards tue horizon, it was not yet certam that it was General Espartero, and subsequently with the members of the staff who ac- 
the Royal flotilla, and the false alerfe of the morning rendered people cautious companied the Regent to this country Throughou. Thursday the hotel was 
In the course of a few minutes, however, all doubts were removed, and three ‘besieged by visiters of all racks The Duke of Wellington, who wes among 
cannon shots were fired irom the battery on the left jetty announcing that 'the earliest, inscribed his name in the vis ters’ book thus—‘: Field Marshal the 
Queen Victoria was on the coast. A char-a-banc. in which were the King’s Duke of Welliagton et Caprain-General Duque de Ciudad Reserigo.” The 
grandchildren, the Count de Paris, the Duke de Chartres, and the Count d’Eu | Earl of Aberdeen, Sir Robert Peel. the Earl of Clarendon, Viscount Mahon, 
drove into Treport about the same time, and the young princes took their seats! |Earl of Listowel, Lord Campbell, Lord and Lady Bloomfield, also visited the 
at that battery amidst the ladies, to whose charge they were confided, and @/Regent. After remaining a few days, the Duke and suite removed to his man- 
number of officers ia waiting. ‘The Royal banner was in the mean time hoist: jsion in the Regent's. park. 
ed at the extremity ofthe battery. At about a quarter to six o'clock the 
family arrived in a splendid state carriage, drawn by eight horses magnificent-| ; 
ly caparisoned, and “alighted under the povilion scieated for the reception of foreign Summary. 
the Queen. The Duke d’Aumale and the Prince de Coburg rode on horse-' Four disastrous fires occurred, on the 18th and 19th August, in the heart of 
back followed by a brilliant eat major. Next came five char-a-bancs filled with the city of London and the borough of Southwark, one of which was attended 
ladies and officers of the court When the gugust party had all alighted, the with the loss of five lives. ‘Toppings wharf, Tooley street, and the Church of 
King, his sons, and severa! of the ministers descended into the barge amidst St. Glaves, Southwark, were entirely destroyed, and property tothe amount of 
the roaring of artillery from the batteries, forts, and ships in the roads. The £50,000 involved in the ruin. 
sea was as smooth as glass; Queen Amelia, Madame Adelaide, the Duchesses | (joy Esparatero and Gen. Van Halen arrived at Falmouth on the 19th, in H 
of Orleans and Coburg, and the Princess de Jomville proceeded with their la- 4. steam vessel Prometheus. from the Tagus, having touched at Bayonne, 
dies of honour to the end of the left pier. In their sune we remarked Marsha! jn the hope of meeting the Rechans of Victory, but GS heat success. The 
Sebastiani, General Count Segur, Count de St. Aulaire, M. Vatout, &c , aud steamer proceeded to Havre immediately, without landing the Ex-Regent. 
the civil, inilitary, and ecclesiastical authorities of Eu and Treport The Roy-) The Heraldo. of Spain states that the King of the French had recognised 
al barge had no sooner cleared the harbour than another steamer, Le Courrier!) aw Government, and appointed the Duke of Glucksburg, who had been 


_ the noble and distinguished persons who formed their suite. 


du Havre, followed at a distance, and the latter placed itself ma line with the lhitherto only charged with the direction of the business of the legation, first 


o hers, which were enveloped for half an hour in a contisus!| cloud of smoke | 
In less than twenty minutes the King’s boat was by the side of the steamer, on) 
board of which were the Queen ana Prince Albert, and a general volley was 
fired from the ramparts and ships when his Majesty went on board, as also 
wheu his Royal visitors descended into the barge. ‘The latter then passed be | 
fore the line of steamers and coast guards, saluted by the crews, and soon af-) 
ter entered the harbour amidst the acclamations of ihe multitudes assembled) 
on both piers. After saluting her Majesty Queen Victoria as she passed near | 
the Queen of the French, the Princesses, and suite, repaired to the lending) 
place, where the Queen of England soon made her appearance, leaning on the, 
arm of the King of the French. The moment the two Sovereigns set their 
feet on the quay the air resounded with cries of “Vivele Roi!” ant “ Vive 
la Reine !” and the band of the Carabiniers struck up the air “* God save the 
Queen.” } 
The King then presented her Majesty to his Queen, who conducted her to} 
the Pavilion, on which waved the flags of England and France. The king fol | 
lowed them at some distance, with Prince Albert and the Princes and Princes-, 
ses of the Royal Family. Her Majesty, after resting a while at the Pavilion, 
received the felicitations of the authorities, including the parish priests of Eu 
and Treport. After this ceremony was over, the King, taking Queen Victoria. 
bv the hand, retired with her to the extremity of the Fuvilion, and the whole) 
Court and authorities defiled befure them, bowing respectfully as they passed | 
Tne band of the Carabiniers played again “God save the Queen,” and the) 
squadron then galloped off in the direction of the chateau. 
The eight-horsed state-carriage next advai.ced to the entrance of the Pavil 
ion. The King handed ia Queen Victoria and Queen Amelia, who sat by her 
side, and then seated himself opposite to her Majesty, with Price Albert on, 
his right. The Princes de Juinville and Coburg, ard the Duke D’Aumaie, hav | 
ing mounted their horses, the Royal party set out, saluted every where on their, 
passage with the loudest cheers. The suites of both Sovereigns got into the) 
other carriages, and drove off to the chateau. 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria wore a black satin dress, with a pelerine cardi- 
nale, and a white bonnet and ribands. 
The Royal party drove into Eu at seven o'clock. 
Their Majesties and Prince Albert having descended, entered the chateau ;) 
her Majesty Queen Victoria conducted by the King of the French, her Majesty 
the Queen of the French by the King of the Belgians. The rest was rendered) 
indistinct by the increasing darkness, and the rush from the other carriages of) 
A minute more 
had not elapsed whea their Majesties appeared in the balcony over the grand. 
entrance. Our beloved Queen bowed and kissed hands repeatedly, and King) 
Louis Philippe flourished and waved his hat with a vigour, and cheered with 
power, which the youngest man present could not have exceeded. This over, 
the Royal party retired, and in a few minutes the troops of all arms defiled be-| 
fore the grand balcony, and marched io thei quarters. 
A grand banquet was served in the grand salle a manger of the Pelace, at, 
which, at about eight o'clock, sat Gown the King and Queen of the French, 
their illustrious guests, her Majesty Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, the 
Queen of the Belgians, her Royal Highness the Princess Adelaide, their Royal 
Highnesses the Duchess of Cobourg (the Princess Clementine), and the Prin 
cess de Joinville, Lady Cowley, and other ladies of distinction, the Prince de 
Joinville, the Duke d'Aumale, MM. Guizot, Lacave, Laplagne, Mackau (Minis- 
ter of Marine), &c. 


| 


‘Secretary of the Embassy and Charge d’Affaires of France, at Madrid. 

Gen. Concha had resigned the rank of Lieut. General, to which he had been 
|promoted by the new Government, and announced his is intention to retire into 
private life after the final triumph of the national cause. 

It had been decided in Council that no Minister, of Foreign Affairs should be 
jappointed until the meeting of the Cortes. 

‘ ba Dutchess of Victory and General Seoane, had proceeded from Bordeaux 
‘for Paris. 

| The marriage of Lady Emily Lambton, second daughter of the late Earl of 
‘Durham, and grand-daughter of Earl Grey, with Mr. Frederick Cavendish, eld- 
est son of the Hon. Col. Cavendish, took place on the 9th August. 

Made. Cinti Damoreau is about to make a tour of the United States. She is 
_ ae Liverpool in the month of September, where she will embark for New 

ork. 

Funps or tur Rerracers.—lIt appears that the Irish Repeal Association 
vest their surplus subscription funds in British 35 percent stock. They have 
now £18,000 so vested, and thus they give proof abet they do not anticipate any 


\|civil commotion. 


Pusryism.—A list of non-resident members of Convocation have addressed 
the Vice Chancellor of the University of Oxford, expressing their regret at 
ithe course which he had adopted in reference to Dr. Pusey'’s sermon. They 
say— 

** We deprecate that construction of the statute under which Dr. Pusey has 
been condemned, which contrary to the general principles of justice, subjects 
@ person to penalties without affording him the means of explanatien or delenne 
and we think that the interest of the church and of the university require that, 
when a sermon is adjudged unsound, the points in which its unsoundness con- 
sists should be distinctly stated, if the condemnation of it is intended to operate 
eith: r as a caution to other preachers, or as a check to the reception of doctrines 
supposed to be erroneous.” 

To this address is appended a formidable list of signatures, 230 in number, 
which occupy upwards of a column of the London papers, and many of the sig- 
ners are men of great distinction. ‘The first four names are noblemen, judges, 
and statesmen. They are as follows :— 

Dungannon, M. A., Christ Church. 

Courtenay, B. C. L., All Souls, M. P. 

. Ww. : Gladstone, Christ Church, President of the Board of Trade, and Privy 
ouncillor. 

John ‘Taylor Coleridge, M. A., Exeter, one of the Judges of the Court of 
(ueen’s Bench. 

Archdeacons, Deans, Vicars, Rectors, Doctors of Divinity, Fellows, Baron- 
ets, &c., make up the residue. The Vice Chancellor refused to receive the 
address. 

Already an agitating schoolmaster, named Hogan, has commenced his can- 
vass for the representation of Nenagh, in the College-green Parliament! 

The trade in Paisley is continuing brisk ; every loom is now sending forth 
the joyous sound of the shuttle, and the state of the market is steady and 
favourable. 

The Duke of Wellington has greatly displeased the Irish Orangemen by po- 
sitively refusing either to present a ——- or support their prayer, for the re- 
peal of the Catholic Emancipation Bil, 
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A trial of the pines railway took place on the Dublin and Kingston ‘are informed, be repaired at a cost of little more than £100.’ So that, 
line on Saturday last. It was most successful, the carriages travelling upwards'|in the case, there is also a considerable pecuniary saving for the proprie- 
of twenty miles an hour. 'ltors. 

It is stated in a letter from Rome, in the Augsburg Gazette, that several Chi- | ‘Tue Resuurs or an Execution.—A letter from Stockholm of the 3rd ult, 
nese, who have been educated there for the priesthuod of the Propaganda, have says—‘ Yesterday the execution of a man, named Breitfeldt, took place for 
set out to preach the Gospel in their native country. , murder, robbery, and incendiarism. ‘Two curious events marked this punish- 

The total amount of paper money in circulation in the three kingdoms during ment. In Sweden the pain of death consists in decollation with an axe, and 


the last eight months was £34,545,794. ‘The bullion in the Bank of Englanc for this purpose the delinquent is placed on a block, before which a trench is dug, 
during that period was £11,872,000. into which the head falls, and where the body of the culprit is afterwards 


Of 386 Dukes, Marquises, Earls, Viscounts, Barons in the English Peerage, ||*brown, and then covered over with earth. There exists amongst the common 
296 have been created within the last ove hundred years, and only 40 more, People # strange belicf that the blood of a decapitated person taken internally 
than two hundred years ago. is a sovereign cure for epilepsy, and the custom handed down from time im- 


We are inf that's thou.! memorial is to permit the spect»tors to take the blood. As soon as Breitfeldt’s 
4 th paper, ibe y wth 4 head had fallen, an elderly peasant woman rushed forward with a morsel of bread 
f th «fia her hand, to soak it in the sanguinary stream spouting from the trunk, but just 
meal circulation, in consequence of the earnest remonstrances of several of the |. , che was stretching forth her hand one of her fits seized her, and she fell dead 
<r F _ |jinto the trench. The other incident which marked the day was caused by a 
The infant daughter of the Queen of Portugal is to be baptised Donna Maria quare! which arose between a porter and a carpenter. ‘The former at last gave 
Anna Fernanda Leopoldina Michaela Rafacla Gabriella Carlota Antonia Julia) the Jatter a blow in the face, on which the other, slipping behind, strack him a 
Victoria Praxedes Gonzaga de Braganza e Bourbon Saxe Coburg e Gotha. ‘\violeat blow with an axe, and split his skull to the neck. The mur.erer 
An experiment with the electric light, which has been talked of so much was immediately arrested, and, when interrogated before the magistrate, 
as a substitute for gas, was made a few nights ago on the top of a house! declared that the execution of the day had suggested to him the idea of usin 
on the Quay in Patio. The light a distance! ithe axe. He was previously noted for his goal conduct. 
i li i as ssible i 
of 200 metres (about 200 imperial yards), it was possible to read print oF British Assoctation.—The British Association for the Advancement of 
manuscript. Re ‘Science has met this year at Cork. ‘The remoteness of the place, and the cost 
In the Central Criminal Court, on Friday, the capital charge against Mr. lof the voyage from London, which is much greater than in other directions, ap- 
Gull iver of being concerned in the duel between Lieutenant Munro and Colo- ',ear to have much diminished ihe attendance ; and the rapacity of the lodging- 
nel Fawcett, which ended m the death of the latter, was withdrawn, and he was! jouse-keepers is not likely te reconcile visiters to the journey to the * far West ;”’ 
aamitted a witness for the Crown. Lieut. Cuddy, the second to Mr. Munro,’ enormous reuts being charged by the week. The proceedings commenced on 
was tried and acquitted. oy |Wednesday the 16ta ultimo, by the ineeting of the General Committee to ar- 
caused a little more animation im the iron ore trade ia Low Furness. For seve-) Government grant of 1, , at the request of the Association, for the publi- 
ral mouths back, such a thing as acart of iron ore was never seen in the roads ;\‘cation of the catalogues of stars in the Histoire Celeste of Lalande, and of 
but during the last three weeks, some of the carters have been engaged im bring- |Lacaille’s catalogue. ‘The money was not, however, given with good grace. 


ing it to Ulverston for shipment. 
A novel and gigantic scheme is talked of among our French neighbours, 
which is, to establish a covered-in garden at Paris, to be heated by a new and. 
ingenious method. Cafes, shops, libraries, ball-rooms, resteuranis, baths, and 
a theatre, are to surround it. 25,000,000f., to be raised by a company, is the 
sum to be called for. 
One of the Brussels journals states, that the women employed in the manu- 
facture of Belgian lace, use cotton instead of thread, by winch substitution they) 
can work with more ease, and produce more. ‘ihe lace, when new, looks like! 
that made of thread ; but, when it is used and washed, the fraud is detected,) 
and thus 2n important branch of manufacture loses its credit. 
Dr. Pusry’s Sexmon.—Tue morning papers of Siturday contain a corres-| 
pondence between 230 members of convocation and the Vice Chancellor of Ox-| 
ford. ‘They complained of the condeanation of Dr. susey's sermon without a) 
special reference to the erroneous passages, and the Vice Chancellor rather an-| 
grily refused to receive the address, as reflecting on iis impartiality, &c 4 
Among the memorialists were Lords Dungannon and Courtenay, Mr. Giadstone,, 
and Mr. Justice Coleridge. The recent condemnation of Dr. Pusey was not! 
the mere individual act of the Vice Chancellor for the time being; but Dr 
Wynter, before he ventured on that decisive step, laid the whole matter before: 
his superior (the Duke of Wellington, the Chancellor of Oxford). ‘The reply) 
of the Chancellor was, we hear, given with his Grace’s usual brevity and deci- 
sion :-—** He must recant, or he must be silenced.” 


Tur Armosrueric Raitway.—Several trials were this day made in the short! 
line from Kingstown to Dalkey, and the trains passed along at the rate of du 
miles an hour. No stoppage or interruption took place, and several trips were 
made with as much regularity as if the coucern had been long cctablished. The 
principle is now proved to be eminenily successful, and there is no doubt that it! 
will, im many instances speedily supersede the present one. 

The Gazctte of Friday announces that on and after the 30th of Avgust, the! 
owners of the opiuin confiseated in China may receive payment ai the Treasury, 
at the following rates per chest :-—Patna, £66 7s. 7d. ; Benares, £61 11s. 34d. ; 
Malua, £64 11s. 2d. ; Turkey, £43 3s. 5d. | 

Lorp anv Sicut-seeine.—Lord Stowell used to boast that there, 
was not a sight in London he had not seen, and, according to a current story, he 
had seen some more than once. He was paying his shilling to see a new mer-. 
maid, when the man at the door, apparently ashamed to cheat so good a cus- 
tomer, refused to take the money, saying—* No, no, my Lord, it s only the ouid 
Say-Sarpent.”’ 

Hint ro tHe Farr Sex.—We understand that the unmarried gentlemen of 
Northumberland have resolved to form themselves into an Association, to be! 
denominated the “ Shirt and Pie Club,” the principal object of which is to in- 
sure suitable wives. To etfect this, cach member 1s bound, under a penalty of 
£50, not to marry any lady who cannot, by two credible witnesses, be proved to 
be able to cut out and sew a shirt, make a pie, and darn a pair of stockings ;| 
and he must within six months after his marriage, under a similar penalty, be) 
able to establish that his lady has made at least a dozen of shirts, baked a do-) 
zen of pies, and darned a dozen pair of stockings. ‘The idea has been borrowed) 
from a club in the south, where the scheme has been eminently successful, as! 
the young ladies, seeing that what in modern parlance are usually denominated! 
accomplishments, were at a discount, turned their attention to what was really! 
useful, and were, consequently, rewarded with good husbands. 

A Consiperate Tuunverso.r.—We find the following in Galignani' s| 
Messenger.—The electric fluid entered a house, near Clefmont (Haute-Marne), 
on the 20th, and went three times round the kitchen. It then took off the cap 
of the woman of the house, without doing her any harm. From thence it passed! 
to the stable, and kilied two fowls and a cow, leaving several other animals 
a It finally disappeared through a hayrick, but not setting the liay on 

re. 

The Glasgow Citizen mentions a case in which a vessel, by the use of water- 
tight bulk-heads, has been saved from the fate of the Pegasus—* The Margaret, 
of Hull, a large and powerful steamer, intended for the African trade, struck 
on a rock near Oban, on ‘Tuesday last, when on her passage from Hull to Liver- 
pool. The damage sustained was so great that the water instantly rushed in, 
and in less than ten minutes the fore-hold was completely filled. Fortunately, 
the vessel was divided into water-tight compartments, and thus saved from 
sinking, was got into port at Oban. ‘The Margaret is quite new. She had a 


The first answer to the request was in the shape of inquiries as to the cause of 
the alleged poverty of the association ! which was stated to be the falling off m 
‘life subscriptions: and those queries being answered, the money was granted 
‘with a caution, that it was not to be a precedent—a growl, anda “ take that 
and have done with you.” The Association, however, have wisely overlooked 
the manner of it, and returned thanks for the “liberal grant."’ The first ge- 
neral meeting was held on ‘Vhursday evening week, in the Corn Exchange ; when 
ithe Marquis of Northampton (in the room of Lord Francis Egerton, the presi- 
ident of last year, who was kept away by indisposition) resigned the presidency 
es the Earl of Rosse Mr. Jolin Taylor, the trersurer, read the accounts. The 
sum received at Manchester from members was 1,737. ; contributions and sale 
of books. 3721. ; ladies’ wnd sectional tickets, 3641. ‘he sums paid in grants 
for prosecuting scientific purposes, was 1,5651. ‘The property of the Associa- 
tion Was—in Three per Cent Consols,’ 5,500). ; balance of cash, 4961. ; unsold 
reports, say 1,000). ; total, 6,7001. ‘The receipts at Cork had been 6001. ‘The 
seven sections met on Thursday morning, and commenced their labours of read- 
ing and discussing papers. ‘lhe rooms were tolerably well filled. At the meet- 
ing of the General Cemmittee, on Monday, it was resolved that the next meet 
ing of the Association should be held at York, in September ; and Dr. Pococke, 
Dean of Ely, having been elected president for the next year, the meeting se- 
iparated. 


Captain Harris, who has been on a mission to Abyssinia on the part of the 


\|British and Indian governments, lefi Alexandria tor England by the Oriental 


jon the 20th ult. He has with lim twenty-five cases of natural lustory, as pre- 
isents from the King of Abyssinia to the Queen; also a mule of the breed of the 
‘royal stud, anda splendid saddle. Cuptain Harris's mission has been so far suc- 
cessful that he was well received and treated by his Majesty, and that he has 
ibeen able to euter into a sort of a commercial treaty, by which the exports and 
unports of certain articles will be alloweu : and, since so much has been grant- 
ed, very probably a trade of some importance may eventually be opened up with 
Abyssinia. The gallant Captain was presented to the Quecn on Wednesday 
last. 

Trove.es 1x THE Roman Srates.—We have received a letter fromthe Roman 

States, giving an account of the troubles which have arisen there. It seems 
that an insurrection was prepared for the month of August, in Spain and Na- 
ples, as well as in the Legations. ‘The King of Naples had, however, taken 
every precaution. He has sent a number of troops to Sicily, and has taken steps 
to fortify Messina and Syracuse. It was on the rumour of some trouples in 
Naples that the liberals of Revenna thought the time was come to make a de- 
imoustration. 

Tue New Arvantic Steawer.—Whatever regret may be entertained for 
the loss of the Columbia—a regret unchequared, happily, by any loss of life, 
and confined to the mere dollars’ part of the question—the public certainly will 
be no sufferers by that event. The spirited proprietors of the line of steamers 
to which that vessel belonged, have, with the greatest promptitude, contracted 
with Messrs. Steele and Co, of Grenock, for another vessel of superior dimen- 
sions and greater speed than the one lately wrecked at the Bay of Fundy, The 
new steamer, whose engines will be constructed by the celeprated Napier, of 
Glasgow, will be a counter part, in every respect, of the swiftest, and, beyond 
all comparison, the most successful steamer afloat—the Hibernia, whose brief 
cureer has thrown all the previous triumphs of ocean navigation mto the shade. 
The result then is—that the public will have the advantage of a new and first 
vessel, into which every improvement will be introduced which the experience 
of years in navigating the Atlantic has given birth to, with all the advance in 
mechanica) science which have been made since the Columbia was first floated. 
Whether as regards the builders, the engineer, or the owners, the new vassel 
now on the stocks will, the public may rest assured, be a chef d’euvre. 


Imperial Parliament. 


During the last few days of the session both Houses have dilligently = 
plied themselves to business, and the result was that much was done and little 
said. ‘The Lords sat on Saturday, Monday, and Tuesday, forwarding, in a 
quiet and regular manner, the bills before them. The Chelsea Pensioners Bill 

assed through committee on Monday without amendment or discussion, and on 
Tuesday was read a third time. Lord Campbell on :hat day signified his assent 
to the Commons’ amendments to the Libel Bill, and it was passed. A sharp 


aie on board for Liverpool, but no passengers ; and the fore-hold being filled! aks ie took place on Monday between that learned peer and Lord Broug- 


casks of oil, the cargo is little injured. The whole damage will, we 


ham og the the law reforms of the session, Sarcasms were thrown out freely 
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on either side, but Lord Campbell probably claims the victory as he had the last! that his noble friend was most diligent in his attendance, but he only presided 

words. Neither House sat on Wednesday. jin his turn. His noble and learned friend did not, therefore, either virtually or 

In the Commons, beyond the ing of. the necessary business, the proceed-|\in fact fill the office which had been offered to him by the noble and learned 

ings were limited to questions addressed to Sir R. Peel. His answers relative) lord upon the woolsack, and if that noble and learned lord had been in the ha- 

to the Duke of Victory and Colonel Stodart will be read with interest. bit of attending the committee be would have known it. As to the bills to 
4 LAW REFORM which his noble and learned friend had referred, why had they not been origi- 
: f nated in that House in the early partof the session! That could have been 


House of Lords, Aug., 21. 
: : _| pursued by reserving the financial! clauscs until they passed tothe other House. 
Lord BROUGHAM, on Monday, Aug. 21st, moved for certain returns con-|| she Hane of Commons, it 


Iwould always defend it in his place, or any section of or party in it. He con- 
and at some length eulogized the labours of the Criminal Law Commssion. that Arms Bill 

: : : _\ did no more than their duly, and were deserving of praise rather than censure. 
He also expressed his satisfaction at the different measures of law reform car ‘Nine clauses had beer struck out of the bill by the Government, many others 


ried during the present session. 
: iC had been modified in the most essential part, and the duration of the bill was 
The LORD CHANCELLOR felt himself also called upon to state that the tie to be for two years only instead of the origins! term. 


duties of the Committee of Privy Council could not possibly be more admicably | Lord MONTEAGLE contended that the Factory Bill failed, not from the 
executed than they had been, a result to be mainly attributed to the disinterest-!| . : 
ed labours of Lord Brougham :— . pane seennane by discussions on the Arms Bill, but from ifs unpopularity 
Both he (the Lord Chancellor) and the Government considered it very impor-|/“') country. 
tant that there should be a permanent president of the Judicial of|| Lord E Bill had 
the Privy Council, and the appointment had been offerred to his noble and drawn without any re eee to the Iris Tins Dill; mot it ~. not ry cS taken 
learned friend (Lord Brougham), by whom, however, it had been refused. for granted, therefore, that there was any Opposition to it on the part of the great 
That noble and learned lord had, notwithstanding, constantly and uniformly at-) '"*** of the people Here the conversation terminated. 
tended, and from his rank virtually acted in the capacity of president. The re- ' DEFAMATION AND LIBEL BILL 
sult was, that all the advantages which he (the Lord Chancellor) had predicted) Lord CAMPBELL, on Tuesday, m moving the considesstion of the Com- 
with respect to a permament president had ensued. He was happy to have an) wons’ amendments to this bill, expressed his intention of acceding to them, 
opportunity of wabing his statement in favour of the Judicial Committee of the||yet at the same time lamented the mutilation the bill had suffered, and cited a 
Privy Council. wumber of instances to show the injustice of adhering, as the Lower House 
Lord CAMPBELL was also happy to bear his testimony in favour of the! |bad done, to the old rule of common law, which denied redress for any spoken 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, whose labours had been most useful. |/scandal, unless it imputed an indictable offence or tended to injure a man im 
He also concurred in all that had been said respecting the usefulness of the !a-|/his profession. The chastest matron or the purest maid might be accused of 
bours of the Criminal Law Commissioners, but he regretted that more use had! |incontinency ; the bravest soldier might be publicly proclanmed as a coward or 
not been made of those labours than to make public the evils of the existing||a scoundiel ; yet the law, although panishing the imputation that one person 
system. ‘There was no country in Europe except England which had not a) bad lifted his hand against another, afforded vo redress. He contended that in 
digest of its criminal law, and the sooner such a reproach was wiped away the|/such cssee as these the treatment of spoken should be assimilated with that of 
better. As for the law reforms, of the session, he regretted that they aflorded||written slander. He complamed also of the omission of the clauses which pre- 
ogee room for panegyric :— vented the mere truth of a charge from being a sufficient answer in acivil ac- 
e was sorry his Noblo and Learued Friend (Lord Brougham) had not a) tion without proof that the publication was for the public benefit, but generally 
more iuspiriting theme for his eloquence than the law reforms of the present ses- approved the other alterations 
sion ; but his noble and learned friend could be eloquent upon auy subject, and ke LORD CHANCELLOR vindicated the discretion of the House of 
dilate with equal felicity on a riband-or a Kafaelle—{A laugh). He had forgot-|\Commous in the changes they had made, and the amendments were then 
ten, however, in his panegyrie one subject of gratulation, ter his noble and) \agreed to. 
learned friend had not said one word about that great measure, the Affidavit THE NEW POOR LAW. 
Bill—{ Laughter). His Noble and Learned Friend could have shown in glow- | Lord TEYNHAM afterwards moved for a return from the several parishes 
ing terms of high eulogy the marvellous reform which had been eflected by that! im England and Wales for the year ending the 30th of Juve, 1843, and for the 
bill, and the unmortal houours which it had conferred ou his Noble and Learned) four preceding years, of the number of persons charged with absconding and 
Friend and the Government by which it had been passed—{A laugh]. He Neaving their wives and children chargeable to the parish, cistinguishing such 
(Lord Campbell) had intended before the close of the session to make some ob-|/as abscouded from within the workhouse from such as absconded from without. 
servations with regard to the proceedings of Goverument durmg the present! And also a return of the number of such persons durmg the same period as 
session, but, as his Noble and Learned Friend could find uo higher object off |ave been apprehended, aud of such as are known to have been re-united to 
eulogy than the measures he had adverted to, it would seem the Government: their families without being previously apprehended. The noble lord s'ated 
were on so low a level that he (Lord Campbell) might be spared the task :— | that he moved for these returns principally with the view of endeavouring to 
“Qui drocumbit huimi non habet unde cadet.” ‘ain an extension of out door relief, and that he might procure the appointment 
[A laugh]. Seeing how little the eloquence of his Noble aud Learned Fried! |of a committee to inquire iuto the operation of the act. He entreated that re- 
had been able to effect for the Government, he (Lord Campbell) thought it im-||gatd might be had not only to the wants but to the feelings of the poor, and 
possible that any effort of his could place them lower than they inust range after! established by several instances the impolicy as well as the cruelty of offering 
the speech of his Noble and Learned Friend. With great respect for his Noble) ‘eliet only on condition of entertug the workhouse, and thus forcing the honest 
and Learned Friend, he must say, that silence upon the subject would have ex-|/4nd able-bodied labourer to eke out his cxistence by theft, which, when dis- 
ceeded in discretion even his Noble and Learned Friend's exhibition of his great| covered would render his family a burdeu upon the parish, @nd ruin his future 
powers of eloquence, in which, however, he forgot to make allusion to the Affi-|/prespects of employment. The expectations of decicased expense that they 
davit Bill. His Noble and Learned Friend had rather exposed than concealed! ‘had been taught to entertain by the operation of she till were miserably dis- 


the melancholy condition of the Governinent, and rendered any exertion on his appointed —a necessary result of the practice o° driving whole families into the 
(Lord Campbell's) part quite unnecessary, iworkhouse, whom a little temporary assistance would lave enabled to maintain 


Lord BROUGHAM replied :-— vhemselves in independence. He pressed fora general inquiry into the sys- 
His Noble and Learned Friend, in the fulucss of his facetiousness and cager- jtem—into the regulation of the work houses, the classification of their inmates, 
ness of attack, had forgotten to advert to some measures which even he must||aod other topics counected with the uperation of this act, but more especially 
admit to be improvements; but perhaps it was convenient for his Noble and||tto the proceedings of the commissioners themselves 
Learned Friend to be forgetful of those points. Was there no improvement), Lord STANHOPE supported the motion, aud enlerged on the cruelty and 
3 made in the Reform Bill, the measure which his Noble and Learned Friend) /mjustice of the law. ‘The returns wore agreed to by Lord Wharnelitie. 
‘ considered was the most important measure of the last century and a half? His PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT. 
Noble and Learned Friend overlooked the fact that very great improvements House of Lords, August 2A. 
had been im that measure, improvements, too, aflecting classes and iterests|| The House of Lords was opened to-day at a little after twelve o'clock, and 
which most required protection. ‘These unprovements prevented the restric-| immediately a considerable number of ladies were admitted, and occupied the 


| 


tion of the franchise, and went to the extension of the right of voting. He (Lord 
Brougham) was afraid to speak of another measure now in another place, lest 
doing so might at the same time do it injary. The bill to which he alladed, and 


benches usually appropriated to the Peers. Several seats were reserved for 
Peeresses, who came rather later. Long before two o'clock the strangers’ gal- 
lery, the two small side galleries, intended for Peers, and the body of the 


‘House, were completely filled, and chiefly with ladies ; several very young ones 
the foreign slave trade. He did not like to speak much of that measure just) were present. ‘The place appropriated to the Foreign Ministers, on the left 
then, lest anything said ii that House might tend to impede its progress else-||hand of the throne, was also filled before two o'clock. We noticed the Russian 
where. He had been attacked and accused of gross ignorance respecting) jand Prussian Ambassadors, the Belgian Charge d'Aflairs, the American Minister 
slavery, but they might attack him if they Berg provided only that they)\(Mr. Everett), and we believe the whole corps diplomatique were present. If 
passed the bill. There were three other important measures which the Govern-||any were absent, no vacant places were left, and more room must have been 
ment had done all in its power to have passed into laws. These were the Ec-||provided had more arrived. 
clesiastical Courts Bill, the County Courts Bill, and the Factory Bull with its}; At ten minutes past two the guns and loud cheering outside announced her 
education clauses. In addition to these he ought not to omit the amendments! |Majesty’s approach, and the Ministers of State went forth to meet her. The 
which had been in the Irish Poor-law Act. He had always been opposed to} |sound of trumpets svon afterwards indicated her Mayesty’s arrival m ihe House 
that measure, but the amendinents which had been made diminished his oppost-| aud, preceded by her heralds, and surrounded by her court, her Majesty entered 
tion. With respect to the other three measures to which he had adverted he||the House, led by Prince Albert, and was conducted by him to the throne. ‘The 
deplored their fate, but he must remind his Noble and Learned Frieud, when he}|Duke of Buccleuch carried her Majesty's crown, the Duke of Wellington bore 
(Lord Campbell) entered upon the review with which he threatened them, not!/the sword of state, and Lord Wharnclitle carried the cap of mauitenance. The 
to forget to what cause it was owing that these measures were obliged to be|/Duchess of Buccleuch and Lady Dunmore attended her Majesty. Ou her Ma- 

- abandoned. Of all the divisions which had taken place upon the Irish Arms hjesty's cutrance every person rose, aud after she had taken lier seat even Prince 
Bill his Noble and Learned Friend should remember that, though as many as]! Albert continued standing till her Majesty, in a low voice, bade the Lords and 
thirteen divisions took place in one night, not one had succeeded, and be heped| gentlemen be seated. Her Majesty looked wellt Priace Albert, who was dress- 


which had passed through that House, was one for the effectual suppression of 


' his Noble and Learned Friend i any review he might take would bear that cir-|jed as a field-imarshal, also appeared im good health. ’ ' 
} cumstance in mind—{ Hear, hear). The Commons were summoned to attend her Majesty, and im a few minutes 
the Speaker, accompanied by a considerable numberof members, came to the 


Lord CAMPBELL went over the points urged by Lord Brougham :— 
As for the alteration in the Reform Bill, which formed his noble aud learned | bar. 
friend’s only boast, %. rather dimivished than increased the power of the Liveral|) ‘The royal assent was given in the usual form to several bills. , 
party, and imereaged that of the Tories. Whether that circumstance was or|! Her Majesty then Pp in a clear firm voice, the following speech, laying 4 
was pot agreeable to his noble and learned friend he (Lord Campbell) could) very marked emphasis on the passages relating to Ireland :— 
not tell; but such was.the result, as. by the Jaw as it now stvod all trustees: My Lords ard Gentlemen, e 
who jn general voted with the Liberal party were as:such deprived of theit|! The state of public businees enables me to close this protracted session, and 
franchise, whilst tenants at will were multiplied. With respect to what hed|\to release you from further attendance of your parliamentary duties. 
falie. from the noble lord on the woolsack, as to the attendance of his noble|! I thank you for the measures you have adopted for enabling me to give full 
bud learned friend in the Judicial] Committee of the Privy Council, it was true|leffect to the several treaties which I have concluded with foreign powers, 


| 
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I have een my cordial assent to the bill which you presented to me for in- 
creasing the means of spiritual instruction in populous parishes, by making a 
portion of the revenues of the church available for the endowment of additional 
ministers. 

I confidently trust that the wise and benevolent intentions of the legislature 
willbe aided by the zeal and liberality of my subjects, and that better provi- 
sion will thus be made for public worship and for pastoral superintendence in 
many districts of the country. 

I view with satisfaction the passing of the act for removing doubts respecting 
the jurisdiction of the Church of Scotland in the admission of ministers, and for 
securing to the people and to the courts of the church the full exercise of their 
rights. 

t is my earnest hope that this measure will tend to restore religious peace in 
Scotland, and so avert the dangers which have threatened a sacred institution 
of the utmost importance to the happiness and welfare of that part of my do- 
minions. 

I continue to receive from all foreign powers assurances of their friendly dis- 
position, and of their earnest desire tor the maintenance of peace. ' 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

I thank you for the readiess and liberality with which you have voted the 
supplies for the curreat year. It will be my constant object to combine a strict 
regard to economy with the consideration which is due to the exigencies of 
the public service. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

In some districts of Wales the public peace has been interrupted by lawless 
combinations and disturbances unconnected with political causes. | have adopt- 
ed the measures which | deemed best calculated for the repression of outrage, 
and for the detection and punishment of the offenders. 

I have at the same time directed an inquiry to be made into the cireumstan- 
ces which led to insubordination and violence in a part of the country usually 
distinguished for good order and willing obedience to the law. ‘ 

Ihave observed with the deepest concern, the persevering efforts which are 
made to stir up discontent and disaffection among my subjects 1m Ireland, and 
to excite them to demand a repeal of the legislative union. ; 

It has been and ever will be my earnest desire to administer the government 
o° that county ina spirit of strict justice and impartiality, and to co-operate 
with parliament in effecting such amendments in the existing laws as may tend) 
r pias the social condition and to develope the natural resourcos of Ire-| 
and. 

From a deep conviction that the legislative union is not less essential to the, 
attainment of those objects than to the strength and stability of the empire, it! 
is my firm determination, with your support, and under the blessing of Divine 
Providence, to maintain inviolate that great bond of connection between the two 
countries. 

I have forborne from requiring additional powers for the counteraction of de-. 
signs hostile to the concord and welfare of my dominions, as well from my un-| 
willingness to distrust the efficacy of the ordinary law, as from my reliance on| 
the good sense and patriotism of my people, and on the solemn declaration of par- 
liament in support of the legislative union. . 

1 feel assured that those of my faithful subjects who have influence and au- 
thority in Ircland, will discourage to the utmost of their power a system of per- 
nicious agitation which disturbs the industry and retards the improvement of 
that country and excites feelings of mutual distrust and animosity between dif- 
ferent classes of my people. 


At the conclusion of the speech the Lord Chancellor, by her Majesty’s com- 
mand, then declared the Parliament prorogued to Thursday, October 19, to which 
time it accordingly stands prorogued. 

The Speaker and the Commons retired, and the ladies and gentlemen who 
had crowded the House soon separated. 


ESPARTERO.—AFFAIRS OF SPAIN. 

Mr. P. BORTHWICK wished to put aquestion to Sir R. Peel. It was well 
known that General Espartero was then arriving or had arrived in England. 
On leaving Spain the Government of Portugal, which country was our ally, had 
refused to recognise him as Regent, and he (Mr. Borthwick) wished to know 
in what character he would be recognised in this country,—whether as a_per-! 
son of distinction in distress, in his official capacity or as Regent of Spain ? 

Sir R. PEEL replied :-— 

He was not prepared to give a positive answer to the question. General Es- 
partero had arrived in the country suddenly and unexpectedly ; but there could 
not be a doubt that de jure he was Regent of Spain, although de facto he did! 
not exercise the functions of Regent. The Hon. Gentleman who had asked) 
the question might depend upon it that General Espartero would be received in) 
this country with the respect which was due to his character, and the sympathy, 
to which his situation entitled him. Accusations had been made against him, 
of having, in his transactions with this country, sacrificed the interests of Spain 
tu his partiality for England, but nothing could be more unfounded than this, 
since there was no act in the course of his conduct with her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment which could be considered at variance with the paramount duty which he 
owed to his country. ‘he accusation that General Espartero had allowed Eng- 
land to interfere in the government of Spain, having been used for the purpose 
of creating defection in the army, upon whose fidelity he had a right to rely, 
was partly the cause of those misfortunes in which he was at present involved. 
He would therefore receive from her Majesty’s Government the reception which 
his position and character deserved. 

Cn Thursday Mr. HINDLEY asked Sir R. Peel whether any information had 
been received of the French Government having acknowledged the present Go- 
vernment of Spain, and also whether the Enghsh Government was inclined to 
recognise it as a government de jure? 

Sir R. PEEL said, that in declining to answer the question he would only 
say, he was quite certain 1t was the duty of the Goverument of this country— 
where other Governments were administering the powers of a foreign country— 
without expressing any opinion—to take care that British interests were not 


prejudiced. 


TEXAS. 

In the House of Lords, on Friday the 18th August, Lord Brougham intro 
duced the subject of ‘Texas and Texian slavery in the following manner, as re- 
ported in the London Morning Chronicle of the morning of the 19th. 

Lord Brougham said that seeing his noble friend at the head of the foreign 
department in his place, he wished to obtain some information from him relative: 
to a state of great interest at the present time, namely, ‘Texas. ‘hat country 
was in a state of independance de facto, but its independence had never been 
acknowledged by Mexico, the state from which it was torn by the events of the 
revolution. He was aware that its independence had been so far acknow- 
ledged by this country, that we had a treaty with it. It was a country 
of the greatest capabilities, and was in extent fully as large as France. It pos- 


‘land Hanover street, in one 


jsessed a soil of the finest and most fertile character, and it was capable of pro- 


ducing nearly all tropical produce, and its climate was of a most healthy charac- 
ter. It had access to the Gulf of Mexico, through the river Mississippi, with 
which it communicated by means of the Red nver, The population of the 
country was said to exceed 240,000, but he had been assurred by a gentleman 
who came from that country, and who was a member of the same profession as 
himself, that the whole population, free and slaves, white and colored, did rot 
exceed 100,000 ; but he was grieved to learn that not less than one-fourth of 
the population, or 25,000 persons, were in a state of slavery. This point led 
him to the foundation of the question which he wished to put to his noble friend. 
There was very little, or no slave trade carried on with Texas from Africa direct- 
ly ; but a large number of slaves were constantly bemg sent overland to that 
country.— Although the mayor part of the land in ‘Texas was well adapted for 
white labor, and therefore for free cultivation, still the people of that country, 
by some strange infatuation, or by some inordinate love of immediate gain, pre- 
ferred slave labour to free labour. As all access tothe African slave market 
was shut out to them, their market for slaves was the United States, from whence 
they obtained a large supply of negro slaves. ‘The markets from whence they 
obtamed their supply of slaves were Georgia, the Carolinas, and Virginia, which 
States constantly sent their surplus slave population, which would otherwise be 
a burden to them, to the Texian market. No doubt it was tree, as had been 
stated, that they treated their slaves tolerabiy well, because they knew it was 
for their interest to rear them, as they had such a profitable market for them in 
Texas. ‘This made him irresistibly anxious forthe abolition ofslavery in Texas 
for if it were abolisied there not only would the country be cultivated by free 
and white labour, but it would put a stop to the habit of breeding slaves for the 
‘Lexian market. ‘The consequence would be, that they would solve this great 
question in the history of the United States, for it must ultimately end in the 
abolition of slavery in America. He, therefore, looked forward most anxiously 
to the abolition of slavery in ‘Texas, as he was convinced that it would ultimate- 
ly end in the abolition of slavery throughout the whole of America. He knew 
that the ‘Texians would do much as regarded the abolition of slavery, if Mexico 
could be induced to recognize their independence. If, therefore, by our good 
offices, we could get the government to acknowledge the independen’ e 
of ‘Texas, he would suggest a hope that it might terminate m the abolition of 
slavery in ‘T'exas. and ultimately the whole ot the southern States of America. 
‘The abolitition of Slavery in ‘Texas must put an end to one of the most execra- 
ble crimes—for he would not designate it by the honorable name of traffic—that 
could disgrace a people, namely, the rearing and breeding of slaves. or the being 
engaged in the sale of our fellow creatures. He, therefore, hoped that his no- 
ble friend would have no difficulty in letting him know whether he could give 
any information as to the state of the negociations on this subject, or as to the 
nature of the instructions that had been given to our minister in that country 
If the production of such documents im furnishing such information was not 
suitable at the present moment, he would not press his noble friend ; but he 
had no doubt that his noble friend could confirm his statements, and he trusted 
that the government would not lose any opportunity of pressing the subject, 
whenever they could do so with hope of success. 

‘The Earl of Aberdeen in reply said, that he could state that not only had this 
country acknowledged the independence of Texas, but also that we had a treaty 
of commerce, and a treaty for the abolition of the slave trade with that power. 
He did not believe that there was any importation of slaves into Texas by sea, 
but it was true that there was a large importation of slaves from the United 
States into that country. Immediately on the negotiations being entered on 
with ‘Texas, the utmost endeavours of this country were used to put an end to 
the war which prevented the full and entire recognition of the independence of 
Texas by Mexico. ‘Their endeavours had met with very great difficulties, and 
he was unable to say that there was an immediate poapert of obtaining the re- 
cognition of the independence of ‘Texas on the part of Mexico ; but it was with 
great pleasure shat he was able to say that probably the first step to this had 
been obtained, namely, that an armistice had been established between the two 
powers, and he hoped that this would lead to the absolute acknowledgment of 
the independence of Texas by Mexico. The armistice was an important step 
to obtain, and he need hardly say that every effort on the part of her Majesty's 

overnment would lead to that result which was contemplated by his noble 
riend. He was sure that he need hardly say that no one was more anxious 
than himself to see the abolition of slavery in Texas ; and if he could not con§ 
sent to produce papers or to give further information, it did not arise from in- 
difference, but from quite a contrary reason. In the present state of the nego- 
ciations between the two countries In question, it would not contribute to the 
end they had in view if he then expressed any opinion as to the state of those 
negociations ; but he could assure his noble friend that, by means of urging the 
negociations, as well as by every other means in their power, her Majesty's mi- 
nisters would press this matter. 

Lord Brougham observed that nothing could be more satisfactory than the 


lstatement of his noble friend, which would be received with joy by ail who were 


favourable to the object of the anti-slavery societies. 


KINGSTON, (JAMAICA,) IN ASHES—DESTRUCTIVE FIRE AND 
SUSPICIOUS CONDUCT OF THE NEGROES. 

We have intelligence from Kingston, Jamaica, by the ship Hellespont, Capt. 
Ellis, to the Ist of September, which communicates to us the particulars of a 
most destructive fire, which has laid a large part of Kingston in ashes. The 
fire broke out on Saturday, the 26th of August, at James’s Foundry, and in 


lconsequence of a want of water and of bad management, the great devasta- 


tion took place which is described in the accounts which we have received. 

A letter addressed to Capt. Hudson, of the barque Clara and Emma, lying 
in Falmouth, thus describes the work of destruction which was going on :— 

“I beg to inform you that Kingston is on fire from end to end. The fire com:- 
menced at a foundry at the east end: a steady breeze is a which causes 
it to spread in all directions. Every person is in great alarm. t is not known 
as yet whether the fire is an act of incendiarism or accident.” 

A letter written in Spanish Town, at 10 o’clock on Saturday night, says :— 

‘« Several chapels have been destroyed, with other buildings, and by this time 
I fear the church ; but I believe the custom house and those principal public 
offices, with the commercial part of the town are yet safe.” 

Private letters by post mention that the Wesleyan Chapel aud 60 houses 
were burned in Kingston, and the fire was still raging. Ate ; 

From a diagram of the Burnt District, published in the Jamaica Times, it 
seems that the Sire commenced in the foundry near the harbour, and was com- 
municated to the buildings un Foster, Gold, Maine, Rosemary, and Burn lane, 
direction, and Harbor street, Water lane, Thomas 


and Lombard streets in another.—There was also great destruction in Sutton, 


East, Queen, and Law streets, where they are intersected by Mark lane, Duke 
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street, John’s lane, East street, and George's lane, and the houses destroyed are 
spoken of as numbering 500 or 600. ahs 

The conduct of the negroes during this calamity was exceedingly suspicious. 
The Jamaica Despatch of the Ist inst. says :— 

“ The city was vigilantly guarded by patroles of horse and foot last night 
and the night before, a precaution rendered necessary from the suspicious 
conduct of a certam portion of the lower orders, who, independent of an in- 
solent bearing, have proved themselves the most daring and villainous thieves. 

A reward of £1000 has been offered for the discovery and conviction of the 
incendiary, and various rewards for the recovery of property stolen during the 
fire. ‘The plundering was very great. 


AGENTS WANTED 
In every State in the Union and in the British Colonies, to whom a very 
liberal discount will be allowed. A fine field is open for active men to obtain 
subscriptions for this popular Journal. Address the Publishers, with referen- 


ces, post-paid. 


day the Steamer left Liverpool. The few remaining proceedings of the Iimpe- 
rial Parliament since our last, are not of any material interest, but such as they 


are we have given them, thus btinging the session to 4 close with her Majesty's 


speech which was delivered in person. 
It was perhaps very proper that the Queen should prorogue Parliament per- 
sonally, at such a juncture as the preseut ; because the difficulties of the times 


are such that ministers necessarily require the countenance and confidence of 


the crown. In all respects but one, however, the speech contains only the com- 
mon-places of a sessional wind-up. ‘The exception is that wherein her Majesty 


alludes to the state of Ireland; and here we rejoice to add that the Queen 


speaks the conciliatory, non-coercive policy towards that country as being best 


adapted at present for the restoration of tranquillity there. We rejoiced also to 
find that her Majesty spoke iu the most unequivocal terms of the resolution to 


maintain the Union agaist all opposition. 

With respect to the Repeal legislation, we perceive that O'Connell sull shows 
a good front, and that the Repeal reut continues to flow in freely. There ts alse 
a beautiful programme of a “ College Green Parliament ’’ put forth, highly 
tickling to the imaginatious of the Repealers ; unhappily, however, it is * all 
talk and no cider ;*’ due bounds are preserved as regards lawful conduct, and, 
whilst this shall continue, * the rest is all but leather and prunella.”” No harm 
can arise whilst these restraints are preserved, but the moment the Ime shall be 
crossed, adieu to the goudly fabric so adroitly built mthe au. We perceive that 
there is at present a project to erect a statue in honour of Mr. O'Connell ; we 
hope that the artist will take care to be paid as his work advances, for we have 


| | 


ercise and recreation in nautical excursions near the coasts of her own domin- 
ion; yet we find her “dropping in” to make a visit to a neighbouring sove- 
reign, an act which generally requires months of preliminary formalities, and 
which in the annals of Europe does not occur more frequently than once in 
twenty years. ‘The British rulers in particular are remarkable for the paucity 
of their visits to foreign princes; we have not on record a visit of this kind of 
amore recent date than that of Henry VIII. to the French King Francis [., 
being the «plendid one of The Field of the Cloth of Gold, which took place in 
the year 1520. It is true there was the escapade of Charles I, when prince, to 
have a private sight of the Spanish princess intended for his bride, and there 


have been the retreat into France of Charles IT., after the battle of Worcester, 
and of James II. after his abdication; but neither of these come within the 
category. The visits of the Georges of the present English dynasty to their 
paternal dominions of Hanover, are likewise distinct from such visits as that to 
which we have alluded ; therefore we may say that it is 323 years since such an 
occurrence took place as a visit in mere friendship and honour between the so- 
vereigns of Eugland and France, and it is to the brave and frank little—yet 
Great—Victoria, that the example is owing, in which formalities may be laid 
aside, and yet dignity remain unimpaired. We sincerely rejoice at this event, 
as it will have a direct tendency to promote an interchange of courtesies and 


good-feclings between the natives of the two countries generally. 


COMPLIMENTARY DINNER ‘TO THE GENTLEMEN OF THE 
TORONTO CRICKET CLUB. 

| On Friday evening afier the brief play on the New York Cricket Ground, a 

dinner was given by members of the St. George’s Cricket Club to their Toronto 

friendly antagonists. It took place at the Franklin Coffee House, Maiden Lanc, 

and, like all the banquets spread by those liberal caterers, Messrs. Clarke and 

Brown, it presented a profusion of delicacies, generous wines and most excel- 

lent attendance. ‘The fatigues of four successive hard days’ play, and a consi- 

\derable share of indisposition, prevented the worthy president of the Club, R. 

IN. Tinson, Esq. from joining in the festivities, aud the chair was therefore 

itaken by B. Downing, Esq., who was a capital locum fenens ; the vice presi- 

dent Jolm Taylor, jun. Esq., retaining his position ris @ ers the president. 

| After dinner the following toasts were given -— 

| 1. The Queen ! God bless her. Song. Natioual Anthem. 

| 


2. The noble game of Cricket, and the lovers of Crickett all over the world. 

3. Health and prosperity to the Members of the Toronto Cricket Club, and 
may success attend their endeavours to promote the game of Cricket in 
‘Canada. 
| Mr. Barber rose to return thanks, which, after adverting to the presence of 
Messrs. Bolton aud Philpotts, as gentlemen upon whom that duty should more 
appropriately fall, he did in a graceful and happy speech. In alluding to the 
contest now nearly ended, he spoke with much good taste on the merits of the 
adversaries of the Toronto Club, and observed that the struggle was the most 


strange misgivings that the bubble will burst long before the work of art shell) glor ous as well as the most protracted that had ever fallen within his observa- 
be completed. |} tion. He concluded with a well-turned compliment to the members of the 


The Ex-regent of Spain, Espartero, has arrived m England, and has been re.| Philadelphia club. 


ceived with all the honours duc to the distmguished position lately held by him, 


and to the character of that remarkable man who so ably—though at length un-) 


successfully—struggled for the recovery of Spamsh honour, and the establish-| 


ment of Spanish tranquillity upon a right basis. It may be gratifying to bie 


feelings to find himself sv honourably treated by the British government in his), 


exile ; but those feelings will be mingled with others of regret that he could not 
have more active co-operation at a juncture when it was so greatly needed to 


sustain him in his position. The French princes, namely the Duc D'Aumale, 


and the Prince de Joinville, would have found it rather an awkward predicament 
for them, to be at the British court upon the arrival of the illustrious exile. For- 
tunately they had a sufficient reason for returning to France to prepare for the 
reception of so distinguished a visiter as The Queen of England. We are glad 
to perceive that not only in the highest circles but also among the civic authori- 
ties, efforts are made to shew due honour to the illustrious exile. It is well be- 
lieved that his hand, and head may still be in request to aid in restoring peace 
to miserable Spain, and on this account as well as on that of past merit Espar- 
tero will be upheld in his true dignity. The “ Times” 


first be considered, and then li.mode of procedure will probably be looked upon 
with more charitable eyes. 

The King of Hanover has returned to his dominions, and the projet of his 
Majesty's abdication in favour of the crown prince, which had been much talked 
of, is heard no more. It does not appear, by the English papers, that his Ma- 
yesty'’s popularity in England las icreased much during his absence ; and, al- 
though the courtesy due to a Prince of the blood, and the rewembrauce of one 
who was once the nominal head of a great party may have induced hospitality 
and respectful demeanour, we have great doubts whether the visit of the King 
of Hanover has been of a gratifying nature to himself. We perceive that cer- 
tain functionaries in the world of learning have been celebrating lis Majesty's 
——absence. 


THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO KING LOUIS PHILLIPPE. 

The Queen of the United Kingdom has most successfully as well as repeat- 
edly shewn how easy it is for a monarch of tact aud good feeling to lay aside 
the formalities of state, without losing anything of that high respect and fervent 
love to which she is so largely entitled. It is beautiful to observe that although 
she is at all times the wife, the mother, and the distinguished domestic charac~ 
ter, she is yet always the sovereign ; “ the observed of all observers” with no 
appearance of consciousness that she stands so greatly pre-eminent. With hey 
Royal consort she seems to be seeking nothing more than the enjoyment of ex- 


accuses him of indeci-|| 
sion ;—we think, unjustly,—for the materials with which he had to work must | 


Song. Mr. Shaw. “ Ye Marwers of England.” 
| Mr. Bolton rose, aud in a brief speech, full of wit and humour, made his ex- 
cuses for not being the first to reply. He »roceeded to say that the Torontans 
had beeu under a mistske in supposing that they were coming to play agaist 
Yaukees, and had found, somewhat late perhaps, that they were opposed to 
players who had learned their game in the English school. He concluded by 
igiving as a toast. 
4. The President and Members of the St. George’s Cricket Club of New 
York. 
The President pro tem. made a suitable reply ina neat speech, and ex- 
pressed his hope of many a friendly meeting hereafter. 
Mr. Taylor, V. P., gave 
5. The Cricketers of England. 
Song. Mr Birch. “ Old English Gentleman.” 

The President then took occasion to eculogise, ma becoming manner, the 
Union Cricket Club of Philadelphia, and gave 
6. Prosperity and Success to that Society. 
Robt. Waller, Esq., Pres. pro tem., returned thanks. 

Song. Mr. Groom. * The Old English Cricketer.” 
At this moment the National Anthem was heard, it was played in the strect 
by Mr. Dodworth and his four sons ; and was loudly cheered in the room, Mr. 
(Taylor, V. P., undertook to imvite the party to come and sliare the festivities of 
the table. 

Mr. Barber then rose, aud after making some observations on charity and 
charitable institdtions, he alluded gracefully to that of the English in this city, 
concluding by giving— 

7. The St. George's (Benevolent) Society of New York. 

Music. ‘ Home, sweet Home.” 

8. The health of Mr. Taylor having been drank in his absence, that gentle- 
man made a brief and handsome reply to the compliment. 

Song. Mr. Birch—* The light of other days.” 


Mr. Birch then gave— 
9. The President of the St. George's Cricket Club (Cheers). 

Music. ‘ Chorus in Aumilie.”” Song. Mr. Jarvis—* Hearts of Oak.” 
10. The President of this evening. 
Mr. Downing made an appropriate reply. 
Mr. Girdlestone gave— 
11. “ The Man who plays the noble game of Cricket, 

Will love his country and guard well his wicket.” 


Song. Mr. Harvey‘ My boyhood’s home.” 


| 
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“Mr. Bolton rose and said he was about to propose not merely “ Cricketers,” 
but brothers in kindness. He gave— 

12. The Members of the Three Clubs, —“ Tria juncta in uno,” and may they 
never play but for honour and victory. 

Music. Waltz.—Song. Mr. Jessop—* Oft in the stilly night.”’ 

Mr. Cooke proposed— 

13. ‘The Jurisprudence of Old England. 
Song. Mr. Birch—* Kathleen O’More.” 
Song. Mr. Bradshaw—* Play, play, play.” 

Mr. Bolton observed that there was an engine of immense force, both in the 
physical and moral world, which should never be either out of sight or out of 
mind. It was influential in every movernent of mankind. Cricket itself in- 
cluded ; he meant The Press, to toast which he believed no one would hesitate 
to give his voice, and he saw before him a scorer of the present game who ap- 
peared ready to “rise in his might” and respond thereto. He therefore 
gave— 

14, The Press. 

Mr. Paterson, finding himself so directly alluded to, rose, but it was to ex- 
press his fear that instead of rising * in lis might,’ it would be only to expose 
his weakness in touching upon a subject so weighty in itself and so extensive in 
its operations. He therefore cut short the general consideration of the influ- 
ence wielded by the press, and contined himself to that branch of it which ap- 
plied to Cricket and its reports. He had been long an ardent lover of the man- 
ly sport, and had received his full share of the thumps and mishaps incidental 
thereto. But age and diminished sight had now compelled him to be a mere 
spectator, or a recorder of that in which he could no longer make any kind of 
figure. He had, however, upheld the glorious game with all the might he had, 
through the aid of the press, and he proposed to do so so long as he should be 
blessed with sight and understanding enough for the purpose. Mr. P. then 
gave— 

15. The athletic sports of our Fatherland ; they ard the best promoters of a 
sound mind in a sound body. [Cheers.] 

Mr. Robinson, a gentleman distinguished in athletic sports replied to the 


toast. 
Music, * Postilion of Lonjumeau. 


The President then, in strong and feeling terms, alluded to Mr. Dodworth as 
an invaluable cricketer, and one ever ready and prompt to contribute to the har 
mony of meetings like the present, and concluded by giving 

16. Mr. Dodworth, and thanks to him for his continued kindness in contribu- 
ting to harmony and pleasure. 

Mr. Dodworth, after returning thanks, gave, 

17. More Bats and fewer Bat-alions ; more Cricket Balls and fewer Cannon- 
balls. 


Mr. Jessop proposed 
13, The health of —— Bolton, Esq., which was given with abundant cheer- 


ing, and replied to in a very happy manner by that gentleman. 
Music. Rory O'More.”’ 

Messrs. Jessop, Crooke, and Harvey then favoured the company with two or 
three glees, which they sang in excellent taste, among them were “ The Cana- 
dian Boat Song,”’ and ** Glorious Apollo.”’ 

The company stuck together as if unwilling to part.—We tore ourselves 
away at——3 o'clock, a.m. 

*,* On Saturday evening there was a small private party given by the To- 
ronto gentlemen to a few cricketers and other fnends. 


The writings of Warren, author of the “ Diary of a late London Physician,” 
have justly attained an eminence in public favour, which is equa! to that of the 
works of any living writer of fiction ; it would hardly be too much to say that 
he transcends all others in the intensity of the interest created by him, in the 
depth of his pathor, and in the clearness and truth of his moral deductions. 
The latest of his productions, which, in fact, is only now in progress of publi- 
tion, is ‘* Marston, or the Memoirs of a Statesman,”’ a work which thus far ex 
hibits a knowledge of human nature and its workings, and an intimacy with 
the principles of certain classes of society, which are far beyond the grasp of 
ordinary minds, either to decipher or to understand. We beg to inform our 
readers and the public that The Anglo American is the only periodical in this 
country which gives the entire text of this capital story, from the origmal, and 
which brings up all arrear of it, immediately upon the arrival of copy. 


We have been longer perhaps in calling the attention of our readers to the 
beautiful gems of poetry, furnished to the Anglo American, by our valued cor- 
respondent, C. S., than we ought to have been, in strict and bare justice to 
poetic genius. In very truth we have been somewhat afraid to do so lest we 
should do mischief where we meant well ; because it has now become so com- 
mon a piece of quackery to drag into notoricty indifferent compositions with 


 Ericketers’ s’ Chronicle. a 


GRAND CRICKET MATCH, 
BETWEEN ELEVEN MEMBERS OF THE TORONTO CRICKET CLUR, OF CANADA, 
AND THE ST. GRORGES CRICKET CLUB OF NEW YORK. 
Concluded} 

* In our last we announced that the arrangements consequent upon the exceed- 
ingly tempestuous and rainy Friday morning were, that the second innings of 
the Toronto Club should be commenced ou Saturday morning at 10 o'clock. A 
very important alteration, however, took place after we had placed that arrange 
ment in type, and which we now have to record and to notice. After all, and 
very unexpectedly on the part of the New Yorkers, play was called on Friday, 
commencing at near 5 o’clock in the afternoon ; the Toronto gentlemen putting 
Winckworth and Birch first to the bat. The former was put out, leg before 
wicket, and 14 runs having been made. ‘To him succeeded Wilson, who was 
bowled out by Groom ; 39 runs, 2 wickets down. Maddock then took the bat, 
and made 4 runs; the play being then broken off by the zall of “ Sun down.” 
On Saturday inorning it was understood that Mr. President Tinson, who had 
sustained the arduous duty of wicket keeper and general of the field for his 
party, besides his business as batter, for four successive days, was unable to 
play, and a young but very promising cricketer, Mr. S. Nichols, was introduced, 
to make up the eleven; Dodworth became wicket keeper, and several other 
positions were necessarily changed. The play commenced at 11h. 20m., and 
lasted exactly two hours ; inthe course of which Burch exhibited some beautiful 
batting ; he made 39 runs, 27 of which were struck on the previous evening, 
and was finally bowled out by Wheatcroft. 69 rons, 3 wickets down. Bar- 
wick then went in, with Philpotts to ran for him; he made 7 runs, and had his 
bails lowered by Wheatcroft. 76 runs, 5 wickets down ; the 4th wicket hav- 
ing been vacated by Maddock, who, after making 9 runs, was very neatly caught 
out by Nichols, and the score then being 62. Philpotts succeeded Maddock, 
and Barber succeeded Barwick. ‘The latter having been ran out whilst attempt- 
ug to make 3 runs off a hit made by Maddock. 81 runs, 6 wickets down, He 
was succeeded by Robinson, who, with Philpotts, maintained the bat until the 
game was terminated in favour of the gentlemen of Toronto, with four wickets 
to godown. There were 39 overs bowled in the Saturday's play. The follow- 
ing is the score of the 2d Innings :— 


Winck worth, leg before wicket. 
Maddock, c. Nichols, b. Wheatcrofi......-.--s0ce0e 9 
Robinson, not out......- 

96 


5 | 


4 wickets to go down. 

This match, the longest upon American Record, has been bravely contested, 
and the result, whilst it confers the highest credit on the Toronto players, does 
not derogate from that of the St. George’s Club. The strangers are undoubt- 
edly by far the better fielders, and they gave unqualified delight by their mode 
of playing that part of their game. We nevertheless doubt that they are equal 
to New York in bowling or in batting, although they have a groater nwaber of 
bowlers in their club, and we more than doubt whether Toronto would have 
won the match, had the last innings been played at once from end to end, and 
if Mr. ‘Timson had been able to play on Saturday. 

As we feel impelled to animadvert a little on some of the proceedings in this 
match we must premise that the few remarks we have to make are entirely those 
arising from our own opinion, and that the members of the St. George’s Cricket 
Club neither give their sanction nor are even cognisant of them in the smallest 
degree. We most readily, and with all justice, accord to the players generally 
of the Toronto Club the meed of honour, delicacy, and good-faith in their pro- 
ceedings with regard to the New York players, but though we admit that they 
were bound to avail themselves of every advantage which the laws of the game 
would permit them, we are likewise bound to say that there was a want of 
courtesy in the member who opened to them the door of advantage and called 
upon them to enter. When the St. George's men finished their innings on 
Thursday it was little more than half past 3 o'clock, but as the afternoon looked 
threatening they, in courtesy, did not demand that the Toronto should take the 
bat. On the following day, when the St. George's players had become dis 
persed, two hours, every man after his own business, and the evening was 
drawing towards its close, it was not in the best taste for one particular mem- 
ber to demand the continuance of a game which was professedly only a friendly 


the intention of either flattering influential persons of mediocre talents, or of 
dragooning public taste to coincide with that of the critic. But, besides the 
voice of our own judgment, we have heard that of public opinion from so many 
quarters, expressive of admiration with regard tothe gems of C. S., that we), 
should be really wanting both to the wniter and ourselves were we to withhold 
the expression of approval any longer. 

To say nothing of the versification, the rythm, and general prosodial excel-| 
cellences of C. S., which are really of a high order, the poetic spirit, the pious 
feeling, the moral sentiment, and the elegant diction, must render them worthy 
of all commendation, and we cannot but consider every number of our journal 
omamented which contains one of tke effusions of C. 8. 


trial of skill, with a threat that he should proceed to tke ground, call play, and, 


if not answered, would demand the game, although in the face of 95 runs. The 


‘New Yorkers had to be songht in every direction, to comply with this demand, 


which we do not think the person was privileged to make, and, at any rate 
good feeling should have dictated to him a different conduct towards the presi- 
dent, who is one of the most courteous, accommodating, and patient men alive, 
and who was known to be already s everely indisposed, from the labours he 
had already gone through. We do not consider this part of the business to 
have been out-generaling the New Yorkers, but out-jockeying them. “ Shaving 
them” we should feel inclined to term it. Yet with regard to this matter we 
fully and entirely acquit all the Toronto players except the mover in it; and, 


*,* Copies of Tue AncLo American are regularly and constantly for sale 
at the Store of Messrs. Brave and Morgan, New Orleans. | 


whilst we have not heard one of them attempt to defend it, we have actually 


heard more than one protest against it, 
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After all, however, New York is beaten, and by a set of fine fellows, who Western part of our province, by all the leading members of society, as tending 
woll deserve their honours ; but we have no doubt that the St. George’s mem- t© promote public health—improve public morals—and in every manner render 


bers will give a good account of themselves at the return match at ‘Toronto, ter for every duty of life those who engage in it. 


Morning Courier. 


next year. 

The Return Match of the St. George's Cricket Club, of New York and the 
Union Cricket Club of Philadelphia, will come off on the ground of the latter 
at Camden, on Monday 9th October next. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM HAVANA. 
Serr. 7, 1843. 


The newly-expected changes in the Spanish government have produced 
considerable effects upon the people, and they are excecdingly anxious to see a 
*,* Weare requested to state that owing to the absence of one of the New| new Governor and Intendant arrive. 

York players, the remaining match of the four, at Single Wicket, against Mr.’ It is reported that His Excellency Leopoldo O'Donnell is appointed Capt. 
Ticknor has been arranged and will not be played, the backers and the players, General for this Island, and that Count Villamera will.again take charge of the 
having so concluded. Intendency, but it is generally expected that the latter will not accept as he 

a | was so unjustly diswlaced, or if he do it will be only for a short time and then re- 

MATCH AT MONTREAL. | sign the employment. 


The match between the Montveal Cricket Club and the Officers of the Gar- By a Spanish Galley which arrived from Cadiz on the 5th inst. in 26 days, 


rison, came off at the St. Helen’s ground, on Wednesday and Thursday last. . 
4 accounts have been received about Espartaro’ art 
This was the first regular match of auy importance in which the Club has been mre. . Espartaro’s departure on board the English 


engaged since its formation, and the event excited considerable interest. line-of-baitle ship Malabar ; and the Spanish ship of war “ Cortes” was to leave 
At half-past 12 on Tuesday, the Officers, who lost the toss for innings, went! Cadiz with the newly appointed officers for the principal destinations ir. the 
in. The bowling on the side of the Club was excellent, and was met by bat-| Island, and also with a commission to examine D’Antonio Larrua’s (the actual 
ting equally good on the part of the Garrison players. At about half-past 2, mtendant) accounts, which are suspected to be rery incorrect. 


o’clock, the Club went in against a score of 85. At the end oi their innings 
the game aan. e | Our market continues rather flat, but a reanimation is daily expected as the 


GCARRisON. FIRST INNINGS. cup. | new crop of coffer is now about to be in hand, and fine weather will soon per- 

Delt, 27 mit vessels to make more easy voyages. We have had plenty of rain during 
21 Abbot, b. Lambert............ ee thi per. 

Patl, kee. wicket 8. Shipway;nct out, PARE work goes bravely on.” Chi Drary once more re- 

Pilkington, b. Shipway........-- 3 Liddel, k. d. wicket.......-c..0 3| echoes to the plaudits of critics, and the approbation of persons of taste. The 

Yelverton, b. Wilgress.......... 0 Johnson, c. by Paul........ «++. © indefatigable Wallac: is working ‘ double tides” in order to get the good ship 

Erskine, b. Shipway.....-...-. - 9 Jones, D. TRF once once seccesces 1) into deep water and safe riding. Jn other words, he has played in both play 

Freeling, run out. Wilson, stumped. farce every night, his characters being mainly those in which he stands un- 

140) rivalled, namely, Rover in Wild Oats,” Bob Honeycom in and 

Byes....... the Lamb,” Alessandro Massaroni in “The Brigand,” Reuben Glenroy in 

_ Wide.......22-20---- 16 * Town and Country.” Duke Aranza in ** The Honeymoon,” and others, in 

85 —— | which, were it not for the roof of the house, the very welkin would ring with the 


Thus, at the termination of their firt innings, the Club: were 92 a-head off plaudits of the audience. His performance conclude this week,—at least for 
their opponents, who went in after lunch, and were not got out in time for the| the present ;—he goes elsewhere to fulfil engagements, where he is anxiously 
Club to get their second innings. ‘The next day at 4 o'clock, therefore, the expected ; and will be sueceeded by 
Club went in again, against a score of 50, and at 6 o'clock had beat their oppo-| Mr. Macreapy, the distinguished tragedian, who arrived in the Caledonia 
nents, with four more wickets to go down, as appears below :— /accompanied by Mr. Ryder, who will play second characters with him. Mr. 


GARRISON. SECOND INNINGS. CLUB. | Ryder’s engagement is for a year. Of all the professors of the histrionic art at 
Paul, ¢. Islay... Sets 3 Liddel, |. b. wicket. ............ 7 © possess a few of the materials which can best tend to illustrate that pre- 
Weyland, b. Harris............. 0 Harris, b. Mills.............--- 7| eminence we regret that we have not already given them to the public. We 
Mills, c. Wilgress............-- 2 Islay, b. Lambert...........-.- 9 shall, however, lose no time in doing so, but the arrival of the Mail-Packet pre- 
Dick, s. 0 Wilgress, Tun cludes us from executing our purpose until next week. In the meantime let us, 
say that as a scholar, a critic, an artist, and an actor of large experience, he is 
Pilkington, entitled tolarge contidence from both literary men and audiences, whilst as a 
Yelverton, s. Liddel..........-. 0 gentleman he must have the respect of all who have the happiness to know 
Freeling, s. 11 ‘him. 

130 “A Nirto’s Garprn.—Tne Ravels lose nothing of their popularity, nor do the 
11 ‘audiences at all decrease, through the introduction of the Italian Opera here, 

---- On the contrary, they draw bumper houses nightly, and are as greatly the rage 

ae nas as during their first season in New York. The new Pantomime of “The 55 
Total 2d innings....-.- seere-- 142 Total 2d innings....------. +++ 51) nisfortunes of Fortunatus,” is now in easy course of machinery, and laughter 
and admiration are continually elicited. 


Total Ist 85 Total Ist innings.......... 


227 228}, Turarre —More new pieces—of course—and the comicalities of 

The batting of Mr. Lambert and Captain Daly on the side of the Officers,|| Holland are too much for modera ribs. In fact we know not whether the comic 
. and Mr. humour on the stage or the continuous cachinations in front of the house be the 

e field of the Garrison was more active and stylis 
nents, who, however, were superior in bowling and in wicket keeping. We have mnt a ee Mitchell is about to appear in a new piece called “ Blind 
rarely, indeed, seen any thing better than the wicket keeping of Dr. Liddel, or) man's Buff.” 
the long stop of Mr. Freeling. 

Thus ended with pleasure to every player, and enjoyment to every spectator, : : : i 
the first challenge given by the Montreal Cricket Club. We cannot let the Music and Musical Intelligence 
occasion pass without recording our humble but sincere approbation of the ex-) Jritra~ Orera at Nisio’s.—This very liberal enterprise of Mr. Niblo is 
of those ve ‘the this Sood and eventuating in the success which he so easily deserves. ‘The company is sinall 
eclings promoted by the gencrous rivalry of this good old English game. Let) 2 . te 
none ies that the Cricket ground isa lounge for the idle or the dissipated,| Ut #t Is complete and compnses much talent of a high quality. Of course it 
or that any man need hope to excel as a Cricketer who does not walk the turf) is needless now to recapitulate the members of this company, as all the world 
with a firm step, and stand by his Cricket with a steady hand, healthful nerves, which could be crammed within the circumference of the walls of Niblo’s Ope- 
and aclear head. Let none suppose, above all, that the object of the Club is) ratic Theatre has been in such manner crammed ; and the fame of the artists 
to or of has been spread in no niggardly mauner, although not beyond their deserts. In 
to enable those whose business 1s severe to come e perfo ete Bercags et 
serious duties with all the abilities they are naturally endowed with de-| '¥th they cannot be of an inferior grade, who aes, Sanaa Fe this city such 
veloped to their fullest extent, that we recommend, and will ever support, in-| a Opera as Donizetti's ** Lucia di Lammermoor,” which was executed @ mer- 
nocent recreations like these. We ask no ian to leave his business for Cricket,||vei//e, on Friday week, and the far-famed “ Norma” of Bellimi, which was 
and we should think him a fool who did so; but we ask them to attend to busi-'| siven on Wednesday evening last. Let it not be forgotten however that besides 
nose with all them hearts Sours, and play Coghet with all. | the sweet Soprano, Signora Majocchi, and the equally sweet Corsini,—the lat- 
hearts when business is over. No man's business is such that, with proper ma- 
nagement, he cannot devote three or four hours, once a week, to recreation,| 'T of whom did not appest on the fret night—veskdes, aise, | Bet ee AR 
and of all recreations we consider these out-door games the best. He who says tognimi—an old favorite among us,—and the bass of Valtellini, we have in this 
he can’t find time for Cricket is a humbug ; the kind of fellow who thinks that) ‘company the splendid instrumental artist, Cioffi, to whose wonderful strains 
wisdom consists in perpetual gravity, aud that virtue is incompatible with a). i. Trombone, we have again and again listened with wonder and admira- 


joke. We have too many of these animals among us. Let . not hear ,~ _ Lion 
ised, tised, and led in b f the first men in Eng-) 2 
Oe ee man the evordd aa eadeoed, is beneath the P| Of the estimate in which the company is held by the musical world, the fol- 


tion of the citizens of Montreal, and this too, while every day we see our youth, lowing will be proof enough. We arrived at Niblo’s at a quarter before 7, on 
wasting their health, their time, and their money m cheap cigars, and the sens ‘Wednesday evening, intending to witness the “ Norma,” but could not find 


less affectation of all that is most senseless in profligacy ; at the Face-COUFSEs| oom even for our cane. We retired greatly disappointed, and only learning 


the billiard-table, and the dice-box. ‘To parents—to magistrates—to censible)} as an apology was about to be made for the non-appearance of Sig. Perozzi, 


_ men of all classes, we say: encourage the healthy and manly emulation of this | 


noble game, It should be patronised here as it is in England, and even in the | jwho was to have made his debit. Of the performances of last night we mus* 


| 
| 
| 
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be contented to speak next week, as our journal goes to press too early for the 
report. 

Sicnora Castec.an’s Concert.—This took place on Monday evening last 
at the Washington Hotel, the saloon of which was crowded to suffecation, by 
admirers who pressed to hear the dulcet strains of this “syren.”” Of the vocal 
gems which were given in the pure and simple style of enunciation so peculiar 
to this artist, the ‘‘Casta Diva” of Bellini was the most loudly applauded, 
but she was great in all ; and we rejoice to find that Mdme. Castellan will give 
a series of concerts ere she quits the city. It says not a little for her good taste 
also, that instead of the ordinary bald and thin accompaniments with which vo- 
calists here too frequently content themselves and insult the public taste, here 
was a very sufficient and effective orchestra. 
conductor and leader, and the concert was farther improved by the beautiful 
strains of Ribas on the Oboe. 

Mr. Wattace’s Concert.—This just celebrated violinist will give a con- 
cert at the Apollo Saloon on Monday evening next ; he will be assisted by Mrs 
Sutton, and will have the addition of a full and effective band. This is as it 
should be, and as an artist of taste and experience will always arrange. We 
have formerly enlarged, in warm but deserved language, on the wonderful pow- 
ers of Mr, Wallace on both the Violin and the Pianoforte. Doubtless he will 
have a crowded room. 

Mrs. Baitey anp Sic. DeBeoxts.—The Canada papers speak in glowing 
terms of the talents and success of these eminent artists, and the visitors from 
Toronto,—on the Cricket-match account—contirm all that is said by the press. 
We are heartily glad of this, for the merits of these artists are of the most ex- 
cellent quality. - 

Literarn Notices. 


Potynesia.—By M. Russell, L.L.D., ge. New York. Harpers.—This 
very interesting volume forms No. 153 of that excellent series T'he Famlly Li- 
brary ; it is compiled by the author of “ Palestine,” “ Barbary,” ** Egypt,” 
&c., &c., and like all its predecessors is both lucid and correct in its details. 
In fact the author stands exceedingly high in this department of literature, and 
he has a peculiar faculty of condensing much useful matter within a small com- 
pass. At this time in particular, when so much has been done by European 
powers with regard to the possession of valuable islands in these groups, there 
is doubtless an additional spirit of inquiry respecting them, and this clever work 
will be greatly aiding in giving the needful satisfaction. 

Branpve’s part before us com- 
pletes this invaluable work, of which we have already spoken in the terms 
we believe it to deserve. Besides its internal excellence we may remind om 
readers that it is also one of the cheapest works, in its present edition, that has 
ever been offered to the reading public. 

Tue compLere works or Hannan More, Part IV. Harpers.—The in- 
trinsic worth and qualities of this gifted lady will not permit her works to “ dic 
with her.’ They are invaluable in the domestic circle, and highly respected 
even among the learned. ‘This edition will be completed in eight closely 


lfage, sent his nephew to persuade them to return, and to promise if they would | 


ido so, that they should not be sold or punished for their absence.—The quon- 
dam slaves replied that if their master would himself come and give the assu- 
rance they would return. ‘The master came, and gave the required pledge, and 
‘then left them, lest his presence might be considered as coercion. The three 
men, true to their pledge, packed up their clothing, and unaccompanied by any 
white man, proceeded to Windsor, crossed the river, and voluntarily went back 
to slavery ; one of them observing as he went on board the ferry boat, that he 
‘never knew what hard work was until he came to Canada. 

Movements 1n Canapa.—The Governor General of Canada is making an ex- 
tensive tour through the provinces, vo doubt with an intention of satisfying him- 
self as to the elegibility of the spot that may be selected by the wisdom of his 
‘councillors for the permanent seat of government. The provincial parliament 


The excellent Timm was the) |i) open at Kingston on the 28th inst. 


Sir George Simpson, the Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company, who recent- 
ly arrived over land from Hudson’s Bay, by the Ottawa, has proceeded to visit 
the post on the Saguenay, previous to his return to Europe. 

First Stream Vesser rrom Toronto To Quesec.—The difficulties of the 
navigation of the St. Lawrence, which have, since the early settlement of the 
\Canadas, militated against the commercial interests of both provinces, have at 
length been overcome, yielding to the ingenuity and perseverance of human skill 
‘and enterprize. ‘The steam propeller Adventurer, built expressly for the navi- 
igation of the Long Sault Rapids, as well as the equally dangerous rapids of 
‘Lachine, arrived in safety at Quebec, in three days, with seven hundred berrels 
of flour on board and several passengers. ‘This is the first steamer that has 
larrived at Quebec from Toronto, a distance of five hundred miles, thereby open- 
ling to vessels of her class a navigation from the sea to Chicago, (Lake Michi- 
'gan,) a distance of about two thousand miles. The Adventurer is a vessel of 58 
tous burthen, and was to make her return trip, ascending the rapids, the day 
following her arrival at Quebec. 
| The St. John’s, N. B., papers of Tuesday, announce the arrival in that place, 
ifrom Fredericton, of His Excellency Lieutenant Governor Colebrooke, and also 
state that Lady Colebrooke, accompanied by the Misses Coiebrook, purposes to 


make a short visit to Boston. 


Miscellaneous Articles. 

POOR MAN OF MUTTON. 
| ‘The blade-bone of a shoulder of mutton is called in Scotland “a poor man,” 
jas in some parts of England it is termed “a poor knight of Windsor,” in con- 
trast, it must be presumed, to the baronial “Sir Loin.” It is said that, in the 
last age, an old Scottish peer, whose conditions (none of the most gentle) were 
marked by a strange and fierce-looking exaggeration of the Highland coante- 
inance, chanced to be indisposed while in London attending parliament. ‘The 
master of the hotel where he lodged, anxious to show attention to his noble 
guest, waited on him to enumerate the contents of his well-stocked larder, so 
as to endeavour to hit on something which might suit his appetite. “I thinb, 
landl. rd,” said his lordship, rising up from h.s couch, and throwing back the 
lkartan plaid with which he had sereened his grim and ferocious visage—* I 
thnk I could eat a morsel of a poor man!” ‘The landlord fled im terror, ha- 
ving no doubt that his guest was a cannibai, who might be in the habit of eat- 


ing a slice of a teant, as light food, when he was under a regi:nen. 
Sir Walter Scott 


Tre True Conprtion ov tHe Rvussians.—I do not reproach the Russans 
for being what they arc ; what I blame in them is, their pretending to be what 
lweare. They are still uncultivated: this state would at least allow room for 
hope; but I see them incessantly occupied with the desire of mimicking other 


printed parts, of which the 4th has just appeared. 

Tue True Cuurcamsn warneo By Rev. H. Anthon, DD. Uarpers.— 
Our readers wiil recollect the name of the esteemed author as that of onc who 
made a stand in the affair of Mr. Carey’s ordination not long ag». He has now 
brought forward his arguments against Puseyism, being notcs to an edition of 
the work above-named, which he edits in the copy before us. It will be found 
of great interest in the religious world. 


Frexcn witnout a Masrer.—This is a very remarkabic pamphlet, pub- | 


lished at the “ Brother Jonathan ” office, from a Brussels edition. it is a veiy 
clever compression of an ordinarily wide-extended labour. It is an analysis of 
the powers of words, particularly of those commonly called particles, and leads 
easily to an understanding of the principal French idioms. We do not say that 
by it a person would iearn French well without a master, but we do say that it 
is a highly useful auxiliary, and is calculated to remove many an obstacle, and 
overcome many a difficulty incidental to the study of that popular language. 

Cotumnia Cottece New York.—The Annual Commemoration, or  Com- 
mencement Day’’ of this College will be celebrated on Tuesday next in the 
Middle Dutch church, Nassau street. 


American Summarp. 


Marshal Bertrand, one of the most distinguished soldiers under Napoleon, | 


and of the few of the illustrious men of the era of the French empire, who still 
survive, arrived in our city yesterday. He was brought to the mouth of the riv- 
er in the French brig of war Mercure, on Tuesday. 


nations ; and this they do after the true manner of monkeys—caricaturing what 
ithey copy. ‘They thus appear to me spoilt for the savage state, and yet want- 
ang in the requisites of civilisation ; and the terrible words of Voltaire or Di- 
||\derot, now forgotten in France, recur to my mind—* The Russians have rotted 
|before they have ripened.” At Petersburgh everythmg has an air of opulence, 
aeton, and magnificence ; but if we suould, by this show of things, judge of 
ithe reality, we should find ourselves strangely deceived. Generally, the first, 
ieffect of civilisation is to render what may be called ‘* material”? life easy ; but 
here everything is difficult: a cunning apathy is the secret of existence.—The 
more | sce of Kussia, the more I approve the conduct of the Emperor in forbid- 
lding his subjects to travel, and in rendermg access to his own country difficult 
\to foreigners. ‘The political system of Russia could not survive twenty years’ 
‘free communication with the west of Europe. Listen not to the fictions of the 
‘Russians: they mistake pomp for elegance, luxury for politenes, a powerful 
\police and a dreac of government for the fundamental principles of society. 
‘According to their notion, discipline is civilisation. Notwithstanding all their 
\pretensions to good manners, their superficial education, their precocious cor- 
cuptiou, and their facility of comprehending and appropriating the materialisin 
‘of life, the Russians are not yet civilised. They are enrolled and drilled ‘Tar- 
tars, and nothing more. I wish it not to be inferred that they are therefore to 
‘be despised : the more their mental rudeness is concealed under the softer forms 
‘of social intercourse, the more formidable I consider them. As regards civi- 
lisation, they have been hither:o contented with exhibiting its appearance ; but 
‘if ever they should find an opportunity of revenging their real inferiority upon 
'we shall have to make a tremendous expiation for our advantages. 

The Expire of the Czar. 
Cuinese Rurat Scenery.—We ranged among deserted cottages and se- 
icluded glens, hitherto unvisited by any European. ‘here is something m this re- 
flection which always excites an alertness of observation, even when there may 
‘be but li:tle to satisfy the curiosity ; and, in this case, the withdrawal of one s 
thoughts from the busy scenes we left behind, to the close examination of quie*, 


General Bertrand not only served under Bonaparte but was his bosom friend 
and companion. He was with him in several of his most celebrated battles ; 
and also followed him in his misfortunes—accompanying him, with his family, 
to the desert rock where the Imperial Eagic was chained, and continued with 
him until the grave closed his career. 


‘tranquil, and beautiful nature, was beyond belief pleasurable. The clean weed- 
| ing of the fields, where we met with them in the level bottoms of some of the 
| broader valleys, led to the conclusion that the labourers lay concealed in the vi- 
‘cinity. We strolled to one lovely spot—a little basin. On its south side rose 


Gen. B. is accompanied by his son, Napoleon Bertrand, a young gentleman) a round, happy-looking hill, clothed with trees and shrubs—birch, fir, ash, and 


of about 30 years. We understand it is their intention to remain in the city 
some days, and we are happy to learn that arrangements will be made to give 
Gen. B. the public attentions and honours due to so illustrious a stranger. 
New (Orieaus Bee. 

Votuntary Return to Suavery !—The Sandwich (Canada West) Ex- 
press chronicles an occurrence that took place in that neighbourhood on the 21st 
ult., which may be interesting to our anti-slavery friends in this vicinity. Three 
slaves, who had escaped from bondage in the United States, had been working 
for some months back with farmers in the vicinity of that town. Their owner, 
for they are all the property of one man, having discovered their place of re- 


| the arbutus—from among which grey rocks of granite protruded, half covered 
iby flowering creapers. We stood in the centre of a field of melons. A little 
‘further on, on the same level, a grove of chesnut and palm trees concealed the 
‘opening into our retreat ; while to the north, opposite the hill, a large grove of 
‘bamboos—the queen of all graceful plants—shot up straight stems, their head 
|shoots drooping like plumes of feathers. The Chinese have written as many 
| hapsodies to the bamboo as ladies’ eye-brows—a favourite theme of celebra ; 
tion—and, by so doing, they merely evince a proper sense of gratitude ; for, 
without this most useful vegetable, a Chinaman would be as helpless as he 
‘would be without his chop-sticks. The bamboo furnishes both food and rai- 
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ment, the uprights of their houses, the beams, chairs, tables, sereens, mats,' 
flower-stands, water-whecls, drinking-cups, powder-horns, bottles, hats, baskets, 
pumps, bellows, spears, sails, ropes, and many other things, which, to enu- 
merate, would fill a page. Loch’s Campaign in China. | 


A Suippery Cnaractrer.—We understand that the proprietors of the Gla- 
ciarum, or Artificial Ice, who advertise their exhibition as ** the only one im the 


world,” contemplate an engagement with Lord Brougham as * the most slip-'| 


Punch. | 


pery person in the universe,” to appear as a skater. 


axp Stowell used to boast that there 


was not a sight in London he had not seen, and, accordmg to a current story,|/Garden, Nenry St, near the South Ferry, Brooklya, L.A. 


he had seen some more than once. He was paying his shilling to see a new 
mermaid, when the man at the door, apparently ashamed to cheat so good a 
customer, refused to take the money saying— No, no, my lord, it’s only the 


Ould Say-Sarpent.” 


Hint vo THe Fain Sex.—We understand that the unmarried gentlemen of 


Northumberland have resolved to form themselves into an Association, to be | 


denominated the * Shirt and Pie Club,” the prmecipal object of which is to in- 
sure suitable wives. ‘To effect this, each member is bound, under a penalty of 
£50, not to marry any lady who cannot, by two credible witnesses, be proved to 
be able to cut out and sew a shirt, make apie, and darn a pair of stockings ; 
and he must, within six months after his marriage, under a similar penalty, be 
able to establish that his lady has made at least a dozen of shirts, baked a dozen 
of pies, and darned a dozeu pair of stockings. The idea has been borrowed 
from a club in the south, where the scheme has been eminently successful, as 
the young ladies, seemg that what in modern purlance are usually denominated 
accomplishments, were at a discount, turned their attention to what was really! 
useful, and were, conseyuently, rewarded with good husbands. 


The news frem Algiers is to the 15th instant. ‘T'woexpeditionary colurins 
had been obliged to suspend their operations in consequence of the prevalence’ 
of the sirocco, and returned, the one to Orleans- Ville, and the other to Boghar 
The latter, commanded by Colonel Youssouf, liad penetrated into the Desert, 
and brought back 28,000 sheep and 1,7000 oxen, captured from the Beni-Ya- 
coubs. Abd-el-Kader was still in the field, in the province of Oran. 


Sparn.—Barcelona has at length openly opposed itself to the power assumed 
by the present Government. ‘The republicans of that town are indiguant be- 
yond the measure at the proclamation of the Queen’s majority, and have issued! 
an appeal to arms. 


Sorra Wares.—The outrages in this part of the country are fewer, partly | 


from the presence of large bodies of troops, and partly because not many gates 
are left to destroy, Butthe discontent of the people appears in no degree 
abated, and the statements made show that the tolls are a real grievance, which 
must be to some extent at least removed before a return of tranquillity can be, 
hoped for. Some facts adduced show that the expense of conveying agricultur-, 
al produce to the public markets is ruinous, owing to the heavy tolls demanded) 
on the road. 
Ireianp.—The real strength of the repeal movement, and the hold it has) 
taken upon the country, will soon be tested. The promised plan for the appoint-| 
ment of arbitrators has been published, and measures are to be immediately, 
taken for carrying it into effect. ‘This is the first direct step the Repealers have, 
made to take the government of the country into their own hands. If the au-, 
thority of these new tribunals is to any extent recognised, and if respectable par- 
ties can be found to fill the hazardous offices so created,a system will be establish-. 
ed fatal to any general administration of the law. ‘The measure is a bold one 
It must either fix repeal or unseat it. Failure in this instance will disperse the 
prestige of success which at present attends the Agitator’s movements, and. 
render his future efforts rediculous. If abitrators are difficult to be obtained—if} 
their courts are neglected or their dicisions despised—the repeal bubble must, 
burst at once, and the cheat be made manifest to the whole country. Should the 
opposite of this prove to be the case—and the chance is on the cards—the 
destined revolution will be half accomplished. As Parliament has despersed,| 
the Repealers will be safe from interruption ; they have only to keep clear of 
existing statutes, and there will be plenty of time between this and next Fe- 
bruary to organize theirscheme and carry it into effect. Britannia. 


Present To Prince Ataert.—Prince Albert, during the visit of the Court 
to Scotland last year, having expressed a desire to try the experiment of breed | 
ing and rearing upon the Prince's preserves, that rare bird in the southern parts, 
of the kingdom known as the black cock, or the cock of-the woods, several, 
beautiful live birds, cocks and hens, arrived at Windsor on Saturday last, as a 
present to the Prince from the Duke of Hamilton, which were brought from 
Scotland in large cages, under the care of his grace’s kead keeper. These 
birds, which were caught alive with great difficulty, were secured on the rocky 
and moustainous estate of the duke mm the Isle of Arras, in the Frith of Clyde ! 
where they are bred in the highest state of perfection, and are greatly prized for 
their extraordinary size, many of them weighing from twelve to fourteen 
pounds. It is the intention of the Prince to have them sent to his royal high 
ness’s extensive preserves in the neighbourhood of Bagshot, extending over 


several thousands of acres ; Prince Albert having purchased some time since’ | 


all the vast property, consisting of heath-land, which belonged to the late Duke, 
of Gloucester, and which is considered to be admirably calculated for trying the, 
experiment of breeding this splendid description of black game in the southern, 
parts of the kingdom. 

The following epistie must have been lost or mislaid. One of our carriers 
found it yesterday, but as the direction is torn off, we know of no other means of 
speeding it to its destination than to give it a place in our columns :— 

julie, 3, 1843. 

Most tendy arted of yr sects, a Dissolute damzel indignant aud pen: Less ap | 
peals to you on a momentom Ocasion in-kueed as trewly she are of yr Tender 
symphonys. O if you have Boughills of Tender niece you are arived at the 
climbasterisk of youman lighfe i no it wad Be souperflewus in Me to righte y 
all my histry, But since time :mmaterial wimmon is the Best sucker my picayu- 
niary afairs bas Bin vaccinating But now comes to a crysalis all mi strugls to 
Betterum has bin fertile But alass! i'm flor'd as how minny others & prosti 
tuted intirely By my competition i have lost an oncucumb'd estate threw witch 
run a limpin’ creak in witch ioft did mi abolitions wile little lemkins was a 
gemblin’ round. Mi ony constelation was mi poor dog & he they shot in The 
abominable visserer & kilt im intirely i shal berry him in a esophagus & rite an’ 
epithet on his toom—hoppin’ for you all earthen facility i proscribe miself. 

Yours respectably, AppyGaL JENKINS, 


| Count D’Orsay’s Barcain —Whatever appears in a newspaper must be 
true. It istrue, therefore, according to the Neicle (French paper), that at the 
isale of the Duke of Sussex’s cigars, Count D’Orsay was the a purchaser of 
11000 Havannahs for £300 sterling! That there may be no misunderstanding 
on the point, the Serle adds :—* 7500 franes of our money Were the sale 
inot over, we should be inclined to exclaim Puff ; as it is, we shall merely say, 


| Smoke. 


| ANTED, A PARTNER, either silent or a practica) man, with one or two thousand 
| dollars. 
lot 25 per ct., on the capital, 


A KNOWLEDGE OF THE PRENCH LANGUAGE. 
THIS DAY PULLISHED, (PRICE 25 cCENTs,) 

FRENCH WITHOUT A MASTER. 
On the Roberisonian Method.—In Siz Easy Lessons. 
| Mr. Robertson, an eminent English scholar, spent his whole life mm acquiring a perfect 
|knowledge olf, aud teaching the French Ixneuage ; and in ihe end he produced such a sim- 
Iple and at the same time most singularly therouch explanation «f the French idiom and 
pronunciation as to render it entirely unnecessary for those who use his work to employ 
ithe services of a teacher. 
| The critics of the day concede that a person may learn to spean the French language in 


‘la very short space of time by au attentive perusal of tius little work, and at the same 


time the learner is preparing himselt forthe study of the grammar, should be wish to ac- 
iquire pertect couipor ition 

| Itis weil known that for all practical purposes, an Englishman or an American, only 
|Wishes to converse in French, and to be able lo read the langwage. For such acquisition, 
the present work is eminently calculated, aud we do not hesitate to say Uiat a person 
goimg to Prance, who ts entirely ignorant of the language may learn enough on his voyage. 
jwith the aid of this little book, to enable hun to converse im French easily. on his arrival, 
It is therefore the most useful work on the French tanguage ever issued from the press. 


‘| The whole SIX LESSONS are now published complete in one number of the MenTHLY 


Liprary, at the low price of 25 cents, or ive copies for one dollar. 

| The postage on the work—it being issued in the form of a two sheet periodical—cannot 

exceed five cents in any part of the Union; and under 100 miles it will be only three 

cents. Letters should ve addressed to WILSON & CO., Publishers, 

| Sept. 23-31" 162 Nassau-st., New York. 


ALE’S GLOBE AND TRANSPARENT CELESTIAL SPHERE, Price $22, smaller 
size $15.—'This instrament comprises two Globes in union as in Nature, an Armillary 


| Sphere, a Planetarium, and a universal Sun ial; it will resolve ail the prieciples and 


jfacts in Astronomy, in a simple easy manner. tis ainodel of Nature, with whose move- 
iments it corresponds. To be had at Vale's Nautical School, 44 Rosevelt Street, Kew 
|York, where also Lessons on the Instrument may be obtained Sept. 23-tf* 

| M. TRIMBLE, Carpenter, Theatre Alley, (between Ann and Beekman-streets,) New 
e York 

IL? Jobbing of every description executed on the most reasonable terms. 


| 
| DB? Rooms of every description fitted up Neatly, Speedily, and Reasonably. 
May 27-3m * 


DRIVATE BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL POR YOUNG LADIES, under the di 
| rection of Mrs HENRY WREAKS, No 2 Albion Place, Fourth Street, N. Y. 
| Rererences.—Reyv. Dr. Lyeii, Rev. L. P. W. Baich, Josiah Archbald, Esq., Edward 
| Whitehouse, Esq., Edward F. Sanderson, Esq., Ven"ble Archdeacon Cummins, (Island of 
|\Trimdad), Hon. W. Burnley, (island of Trinidad), Anthony Barclay, Esq., (British 
Consul), Joseph Blain, Esq., Joseph Fowler, Esy., Arent S. Depeyster, Esq., H. Peugnet, 
Es;., Alex. Von Pfister, Esq., Dr. Wetherill, (Philadelphia), Joseph Lawton, Esq., (Char- 
jleston), Capt. W. Salter, U.S.N., Dr. Beales, Dr. T. ©. Porter, Dr. Bartlett, Ramsay 
Crooks, Esq., Wm. Muir, Esy., (British Consu!, New Orleans), Robert Siark, Esq., (New 
/Orleans.) Aug. 19-tf. 
STATE OF NEW YORK, 

SECRETARY's Orrice, Albany, Ang. 15, 1843. 

O the Sheriff of the County and City of New York-—Sir,—Notice is hereby given, that 

at the next genera! Election, to be held on the Tuesday succeeding the first Monday 

of November next, the following officers are to be clected, to wit: a Senator for first Se- 
natoria! District, to supply the vacancy which will accrue by the expiration of the term 
of service of Morris Frankiim, on the last day of December next. 
| Also the following County officers, to wit: thirteen Members of Assembly, a Sheriff, in 
jthe place of Monmouth B. Hart, whose term will expire on the last day of December 
next. A County Clerk, in the place of Nathanie! Jarvis, whose term of service will ex- 
pire on the said day. And a Coroner, in the place of Cornelius Archer, whose term will 


expire on said day. 
S. YOUNG, Secietary of State. 


Yours respectfully, 


Orrics, New York, Aug. 19, 1843. 
The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretaryof State, and the re- 
quirements of the statute in such cases made and provided. 
MONMOUTH B. HART, Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 
All the newspapers in the County will publish the above once in each week until the 


election. See Revised Statues, vol. 1, chap. 5, tithe 3d, part Ist, 104. Seot. 2. 
WEBSTER AND NORTON, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
Reference—G Merle, Esq., and Wilson & Brown, N.Y. _ Aug. 26-tf. 


_& PARTMENTS AND BOARD.—Very superior accommodation with entire or partial 
| board, in one of the finest situations in New York, may be obtained by addressing a 
inote to X, Box No, 189, which will be immediately attended to. ‘The house is not a board 
May 13. 


CARD.—J. A. TUTTLE, News Agent, has removed his office to No.6 Ann Street, 
| (office of the Anglo American), where he will be pleased to supply News Agents and 
others (at Publishers prices) with the “ Phil. Sat. Courier,” * Post,” and “* Museum ;" 
{Boston “Uncle Sam,” “Yankee Nation,” and “ Boston Pilot,” “ Anglo American,” 
'** New Mirror,” Weekly Herald,” Brothe: Jonathan,” New World,” * Rover,” &c., 
— all the Daily Papers, Newspapers, Magazines and Books, carefully Packed and for- 


warded by Steamboat and Express. J. A. TUTTLE, News Agent, 
| Aug. 19-tf. No. 6 Ann Street. 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. FOR GENERAL EDUCATION, No. 422 Houston 
| Street, (within a few doors of Broadway.)—The undersigned wil! re-open his School, 


| lafter the Summer vacation, on Monday, September 4th. Applications for admission into 


jeither department can be made personally or by letter during the present month at his 
residence. 

TERmMs—For Boarders, $400 per annum ; (for boys under ten years of age, or for bro- 
thers, a reduction is made) ; this charge includes every expense except music. Terms for 
day scholars $30 a quarter. R. TOWNSEND HUDDART. 

Aug. 19-4t. 


ADAME BINSSE’S DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL, No 40 Beach Street, oppo- 
IVE. site st. John’s Park.—Mrs. Binsse respectfully informs the Parents and Guardians of 
her Pupils that her School will recommence as usual onthe [5thof September She 
avails herself of the present opportunity to correct an erroneous impression which she 
lunderstands has been circulated of her intending to retire ; so far from this being the case, 
Mrs. B. has secured the valuable assistance of several new Professors of established re- 
putation, and she is now ready to receive applications for either day or boarding scholars. 
As she takes but a limited number of the latter, those Parents who wish to place their 
chudren under her c will please signify their intention as soon as possible. 

Mrs. B. has also much pleasure in announcing to ber friends and the public that the 
Lectures of Mons. Gustave Chouquet on genera! literature and French Literature in par- 
ticular can be attendee separately by such )oung ladies as do not wish to pursue the other 
studies. This notice is applicable also to English Elocution and Reading, and to the 


Course of Lectures on Botany. Aug. 5-6t. 
Sandersons’ Franklin Honse, 
CHESTNUT STREET, 
Between Third and Fourth Streets, North Side. 
PHILADELPHIA. (July 15-3m* 


{ 

} Sept. 23 3t 

; | HIGHLY IMPORTANT TO THOSE WHO WISH TO ACQUIRE 

‘ 
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(For the Anglo American.] 
ADDRESSED TO —. 
And thou hast looked thy last 
Upon her gentle face ; 
And never more shalt thou, 
Its sweet expression trace. 


And thou shalt see no more, 
Her clear, love-lighted eyes, 
Nor ever hear again 
The music of her sighs. 


No more thou'lt press her lips, 
Whose smiles were only thine ; 
No more her waving curls, 
Will round thy fingers twine. 
No more in grief or joy, 
She'll on thy bosom weep ; 
No more her angel tones, 
Will murmur thee to sleep. 


No morc her flexile form, 
Will dance thine eyes before ; 
And thou shalt see her face, 
And hear her voice—no more. 


For thou, with deep deceit, 

Hast crushed her trusting heart : 
And with a frantic joy, 

Torn every sting apart. 


Thou cam’st with mocking love— 
And every feeling wrung, 

With falsehood in thy heart, 
And falsehood on thy tongue. 


And oh! with dark despair, 
And agony, she then 

Vowed inly, that she would 
Ne’er look on thee again ! 

Her cheek is growing pale, 
Her eye is for lene bright 

But Acaven will bless its child, 
And lift her to the light. 


For thee, oh! subtle man, 
There is one only way ; 
Oh! “go and sin no more,” 
But lift thy heart and pray. C. S. 


Darieties. 


‘| Exectionerrine Anxiety.—* Poor Mr. Smith has fallen down dead of an 
apoplexy.” said a gentleman on the hustings. “ Has he polled "”’ asked onie of 
ithe candidates. 

‘| Cox.—Why should a quill pen never be used in inditing secret matter? 
Because it is apt to spLir. 

‘| “Tf you children quarrel! so about that doll, I'll break it; there’s no peace 
\where you are!” -‘Oh, do, mamma,” screamed the young hopefuls, “ then we 
shall all have a little piece.”’ 

The chaplain of the Edinburgh gaol has resigned his situation, having gone 
|jover to the * Free Church.” His congregation had a conscientious desire to 
| {follow their pastor, but the intolerant gaoler wouldn't allow them ! 
| EPIGRAM FROM AUSONIUS. 
| 


Both are in want—the pauper and the peer : 

The latter craves court favours and rewards ; 
The beggar only wants his bread and beer ; 
Surely Ais need is smaller than my lord’s. 
Aprorr Compiiment or a Covrtier.—Cambyses asked of those whom he 
‘used most familiarly whether they thought he bad equalled the greatness of his 
‘father Cyrus. In reply they told him that he was the greater of the two, for that 
|\to all which Cyrus had possessed he had added the = of Egypt and of the 
jocean. Creesus, who was present, did not assent to this. “Sir,” said he to 
,\Cambyses, “in my opinion you are not equal to your father; you have not such 
| son as he left behind him.” 
Frexcu anp Enoutsn Barristers —When Charlotte Corday. was placed 
upon her trial for the assassination of Marat, she did not venture to ask any 
counsellor to undertake her defence, apprehending that the advocate who should 
| act in such a cause during the reign of terror, would be sure to compromise his 
|lown life without saving hers. A brave man, nevertheless, volunteered the of- 
| 


tice, which he performed with a boldness, zeal, and energy that won the respect 
liof his hearers, though he could not save the life of his client. “ Accept my 
mee cordial thanks,” said the criminal, after she had listened with perfect com- 
|posure to the sentence of death——* I will now give you a proof of my grati- 
tude. As I have nothing in the world to bestow upon you, I bequeath to you 
the privilege of paying the few debts I have contracted in prison. A noble 
‘mind like yours will understand this legacy, and will execute it in that feeling 
{of respect by which it is dictated.” 
|| Beacies.—This word is applied to a race of hounds which are so called from 
| their being little ; and this is perfectly agreeable to the primary signification of 
;|the Celtic word pig, that is little. We have also the word pug, for a particular 
||species of small dog. The Greeks anciently used this word, and also in the 
||sense of ttle, of which they formed their pugmatos, a dwarf, whence our word 
' mgmy.” It is still found among the Imsh, and in that language conveys the 
idea of Little, as Pirmg, a little man; Ban pig, a litthe woman. It was com- 
‘mon in Scotland in the same acceptation also ; for one of the Hebrides is named 
jfrom this little people, Danie Begs ; and tt yet exists in Scotland in the word 
}Phillibeg, that is, a little petticoat. And we ourselves retain it in the provincial 
word peagles, that is, cowslips, a name imposed upon them of old, from the lit- 
'\tieness of their flowers. And our northern word Peggy, is properly applicable 


A fellow walking through the Old Bailey, at the time of execution, when an ito no female as a Christian name, but is merely an epithet of size, a little maid, 


Irishman was at the point of being turned off, inhumanly bawled out—* Are 


jand a word of endearment only. The Anglo-Saxons called a little maid piga, 


you there, I always said you would come to be hanged ! You're a liar, ‘jand the Danes pige, both used as words of endearment. 


replied Pat, “if it was the last word | had to say, I did not come, I was 
BRovGHT.” 

Duelling, as a punishment, is absurd, because it is an equal chance whether 
the punishment feil upon the offender or the person offended ; nor is it much 


jjed to make the many partakers of their tastes and advantages, and how eager 


‘ 
ithe latter are to learn when allowed. ‘These cartoons, without the ornament of 


Tue Cartoons in Wrstaintsrer Hati.—The drawings now exhibited in 
'|Westminster Hall show how much the rich and educated had hitherto neglect- 


better as a reparation, it being§ditficult to explain in what the satisfaction con leelour and varnish. many of them in outline, are visited by crowds each day, 


sists, or how it tends tu undo injury, or to ailord a compensation for the damage 
already sustained. Paley. 
The late John Palmer, the comedian, whose father was a bill-sticker, and 


i} 
||who enter the hall at the rate of forty each minute, and about twenty thousand 


\lin the ten hours that it is open. The spacious hall is crowded to inconvenience 
iby persons of all ranks admiring the catalogue, and cultivating a taste which 


who had occasionally practised in the same humbie occupation himself, strut jmust make men better. Such an exhibition must do mach good, much towards 
ting one evening in fhe greem reom of Drury-lane ‘Theatre, in a pair of glitter- the improvement of the public taste, and thus to improve the art of the coun- 
ing buckles, a gentleman present remarked that they greatly resembled dia (ry, and much good in the higher sense to soften the roughness of our common 


hanged, auswered—as their executor. 


monds. “Sir,” said Palmer with warmth, “ 1 would have you to know that I Inature Westminster Abbey, which since the death of Dr. [reland has been 


never wear anything but diamonds. ‘ [ ask your pardon,” replied the gentle- 


shown at sixpence a head, had lately been visited by two hundred and fifty 


man; “I remember the time when you wore nothing but paste.” ‘This pro-| |nersons each day ; but smce the Cartoons have been epencd to the public, 


duced a loud laugh, which was heightened by Parsons jogging him on the el- 


four hundred persons visit Westminster Abbey each day. The National 


bow, and dryly saying, “ Jack, why don’t you stick hrm agarnst the wall ?” | Gallery, which is also in the neighbourhood, no doubt receives ap equal increase 


Our doggerel epitaph-writers seem as if they had been anxious to verify the 
anagram, by turning “funeral” into * real fun.” There ts, or at least was, 
within the last ten years, an epitaph in Croydon church-yard, to the memory of 
aman who lost his life through being accidentally run over, and which appears, 
sufficiently ridiculous. is as follows :-— 

Here | lies, killed by Death’s dart, : 


Who came to mein a horse and cart. 


At the late Limerick assizes, a witness of the * lower classes’? was cross-| 
examined by Mr. Bennett, Queen’s Counsel, when the following dialogue took 
lace :—* Counsel : Why do you hesitate to answer me; you look at me as if 
I was a e! Witness: ‘Te be sure | do (laughter.) Counsel: Upon your 
oath ey ot me arogue! Witness: ’Pon my oath I don’t think you're an 
honest man (continued laughter.) Counsel: You swear that on your oath? 
Witness : I do to be sure, and what else would [ think? Counsel: Now, why 
do you think so?) Witness: Why, because you're doing your best to make me! 
perjure myself !"’ 

The defects of yreat men are tle consolation of the dunces. 

Jack Ketch being asked on what grounds he claimed the clothes of those he, 


We perceive that the wood pavement in Oxford-street has broken up for the: 
holidays. Punch. | 
Lirerary InrentiGence.—Our letters from Madrid inform us that a new 
edition has just been published there of * The Spanish without a Master.” 
Ibid. | 

A learned doctor has gives his opinion that tight lacing is a public benefit, 
inasmuch as it kills off the foolish girls, and leaves the wise ones to grow into: 
women. 
A baker, at Boraas, in Sweden, has received the gold medal “ for civic merit”) 
for his invention of a process to bake perfectly sweet and wholesome bread of 


com, or flour, dasiaged by ‘sen water dampness. The will shortly \jand carry him some minutes in his arms, albeit strange aad unuse 
‘lburden. The circumstance, though trivial, had so comical an effect, from the 


be made known for general use. 


lof visitors. Some of the commissioners at first proposed to admit no persons 
jin working jackets ; but the more popular opimions fortunately prevailed, and 
jall comers were admitted without distinction of rank. The workmen from the 


Inew houses of parliament have all been through the hall; aud on some days the 


‘jnumbers were so great, that admittance was closed from time to time, till others 
‘had gone out at the ether dvor. Those who go to see the Cartoons in the crowd 


jwall certainly feel themselves less at ease in forming an opinion on their merits ; 
jbut they will be more than rewarded by witnessing in the admiring thousands, 
a moral sight far more beautiful than the drawings. We are sorry, however, 
\to find that there is one large class in London, who are unable to see the Car- 
toons, we mean the clerks and shopmen, whose prudence and engagements for- 
bid their keeping Saint Monday as a holiday, and who are confined to the desk 
or counter from nine till dusk. Inquirer. 
Master C. Pouterr Tomson anp Grorce brother tells an 
agreeable anecdote of his childhood, which is worth extracting. He was at 
Brighton m 1803 with his brothers and sisters, and attracted the notice of 
|George always foud of pretty children.” The king beeame so partial to 
‘Charles, the youngest, then not quite four years old, that he insisted on a daily 
‘visit from him, often watched at the window for his arrival, ran down himself 


||to open the door to let him in, aud carned him about in his arms to show all 


that could amuse the child, in the very ordinary lodging house then occupied 
by the reyal party, and especially the suppers laid out for the children’s balls, 
which their majesties frequently gave for the amusement of their young fa- 
vourites. On one occasion, the king being on the pier-head about to embark 
in the royal yacht upon one of his sailing trips, and having the child im his 
arms, he turned round to Mr. Pitt, who was in attendance at his elbow, havin 
probably hurried down from London for an audience on important business, an 
exclaimed, ‘Is not this a fine boy, Pitt? Fine boy, isn’t he! Take him in 
your arms, Pitt; take him in your arms; charming child, isn’t he? Then, 
suiting the action to the word, he made the stiff and solemn premier, weighed 
down as he seemed to be, with cares of state, dandle and kiss the pretty boy, 
d to such a 


Repeat !—Pat says that “ nothing can be aisier than to repale the union of /awkwardness and capes reluctance with which the formal minister performed 
nurse, 


the United Kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland. It is only necessary,” 
says he, “to transpose two letters, and they will become Untied Kingdoms at 
once !’ 


his compelled part o as to make an impression on the writer, who stood 


by, though but seven vears old himself, which time has never effaced. 
, Memoirs of Lord Sydenham, by his Brother, 
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} 
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